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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——~>— 
HE Russian affair is believed in official circles to have taken a 
peaceful turn, and Ministers are most of them betaking 
themselves to their country houses, only the Duke of Argyle, Mr. 
Forster, and Mr. Goschen remaining in town. The reason of all 
this confidence is not quite clear, but it would seem that the 
British Government, while nominally adhering to its position, and 
quite ready to fight if Russia enters the Black Sea, has agreed to 
accept the Prussian recommendation of a Conference in London, 
without demanding the withdrawal of the Russian Note, which, 
however, explain the inspired journals, will be treated in Con- 
ference as not having been put forward. It is supposed that the 
Conference once assembled, Russia will demand the nullification 
of the clause neutralizing the Black Sea, and that the British 
representative will propose to throw that sea open to all Powers, 
which is not precisely what Russia wants. All this looks as if the 
‘Government to avoid war were consenting to do the very thing 
the country disliked, namely, to discuss the Treaty of Paris with 
the intention of registering the view which Russia had previously 
put forward. No such course will, we are satisfied, be well 
received by the country. 





M. de Gortschakoff has learnt manners, and his reply to Lord Gran- 
ville’s despatch may be described as most courteous, but we do not 
perceive that he yields anything. He is, of course, most anxious for 
peace, quite distressed by Lord Granville’s objections to the form 
of his Note, would entirely desire to repeal the ‘Treaty with consent 
of the signataries, but thought that such an effort would fail. So 
the Czar, out of regard for his people, just repeaied the ‘Treaty 
himself. ‘There seems, however, no reason why the Cabinet of 
London should not enter into explanations if it please with the 
signataries of the Treaty,” and Russia is most willing to join in 
any deliberation having for its object peace in the East. “A good 
understanding between Russia and England is advantageous to 
the peace of the world.” All this means, ‘I shall do as I like, 
but I'll talk it over with a respectable old man like you, if you 
think that will do you good. Quarrels make such a noise.’ 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Zndependance Belye, a 
well-informed but credulous paper, says President Grant has 
offered the Czar the alliance of America in the effort to cancel the 
‘Treaty of 1856, and has promised to send the American Navy to 
assist the Russian Fleet in forcing the Dardanelles. The story is 
clearly apocryphal, as America does not interfere in European 
quarrels, and does not want war with England, Mr. Fish having, 
tu a public speech, repudiated General Butler's well-meant attempt 
to get up one. Any attempt to seize Canada, he said, would mean 
immediate war ; and as for the formation of the Dominion, England 
had always behaved with the greatest justice. American affairs 
are so oddly managed that it is quite possible the Secretary of 
State does not want Butler in the Cabinet, while the President 
does ; but in any case, General Grant is not going, without prepa- 
ration, to send the small squadron he has afloat to fight the 
British Fleet. The Continental Press seems to have an idea that 
because America and England have a lawsuit for damages on hand 
all American officials are malicious maniacs. 





The great events of the week have been the defeat of the 
French at Amiens, the engagements on the Loire, and the sortie 
from Paris. Sunday saw a disastrous defeat of the French before 
Amiens, followed by the retreat of the Army to the north, in the 
direction of Lille, and on Monday Amiens was occupied by the 
German troops. 


On Monday, also, the French Army of the Loire advanced along 
its whole line, but the attack in the east, directed against 
Prince Frederick Charles at Beaune la Rolande, with the view 
of penetrating to Fontainebleau, was repelled with heavy loss, 
the French, however, capturing one gun, and the Ger- 
mans admitting its loss. The French who attacked lost 
heavily in killed and wounded, 1,009 killed and some 2,000 
prisoners, while the Germans say their killed and wounded 
together only reached 1,000. However, the Prussians retreated 
from the position they so well defended, and burnt the town. The 
date of Prince Frederick Charles's telegrams was carefully sup- 
pressed, and Montargis, on the east of his position, was abandoned 
to the French. The check received by the French was clearly 
nothing like as heavy as that received by the Germans at the 
battle of Orleans, and it was not followed up by a withdrawal of 
the French, who were apparently numerically too powerful to 
feel the loss. The last reports seem to imply that the Germans 
were again intending to attack from Pithiviers, and a vague 
telegram, received on the 2nd December at Munich, from Ver- 
sailles, under date 1st December, says General Von der Tann had 
fought ‘a series of successful engagements to the west of Orleans.” 
This may be set off against an equally vague report from Tours of 
the same date, that the Prussians were “ driven from their posi- 
tions before Patay ” on the 1st December. 


The French plan seems to be to turn the left round so that the 
whole force should face Fontainebleau, if we may judge by the 
report of General Chanzy, dated Patay, 1st December, which 
says:—‘* The 16th Corps left its position at 10 o'clock on the 


morning of the 1st inst., and met the enemy on the 
left, strongly entrenched at Giuillonville, ‘Terminiers, and 


Goniers. ‘The fight lasted from noon until 6 p.m., not- 
withstanding the energetic resistance of the enemy, com- 
prising 20,000 infantry and cavalry, and from 40 to 50 guns. The 
first division carried successively the first positions of the enemy, 
and afterwards Monneville, Villepain, and Faverolles, where we 
bivouacked at night. Everywhere our troops attacked the enemy 
with irresistible ¢/an.” Is not ‘Monneville” an error for 
‘* Monnerville,” and a place between Angerville and Etampes, due 
north from Patay, in the direction of Paris? And if 80, is not 
the Army of the Loire pivotting on its left towards Fontainebleau, 
and attempting to drive Prince Frederick Charles back in that 
direction ? 


Before Paris the result of the sorties of the 29th and 30th is 
very difficult to define. On the 29th (Tuesday), General 
Trochu issued a proclamation throwing the responsibility of the 
blood about to be shed *‘on those whose detestable ambition 
tramples under foot the principles of justice and modern civiliza- 
tion.” General Ducrot very unwisely swore ‘‘ before the whole 
nation not to re-enter Paris except dead or victorious,”—an oath 
which has a savour of one of the letters of the prisoner of Wil- 
helmshéhe about it, and was not of good augury. However, 
General Ducrot’s fighting seems to have been at least as brave 
as his boasting. He led on the night between the 29th and 
30th a great sortie on the south-east towards Mesly and Mont- 
mesly—places on the Fontainebleau road—which he occupied, but 
was driven out of by the Germans,—and finally seems, as far as 
we can judge, to have established himself at Champigny, a posi- 
tion conquered from the Wiirtembergers, at the bend of the Marne. 
On the 1st of December an armistice for the burial of the dead 
was asked for by the French, and apparently grauted,—a circum- 
stance tending to show that they still occupied the positions won 
in the open, and had not left their dead to the Germans to bury- 
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Of course, the fighting would be resumed yesterday, but we have 
as yet heard nothing of the result. Vice-Admiral de la Ronciére 
and General Vinoy co-operated with General Ducrot, and the 
former carried, it is said, a German position near Longjumeau. 
The German reports declare all the sorties to have been success- 
fully ‘‘ repulsed,” but do not in explicit terms say the French were 
driven back into Paris, which is, indeed, highly improbable. 
Whether they can eventually break through is altogether another 
matter. 





In the east the Army of General Werder fell upon Garibaldi’s 
forces near Pasques on Sunday, 27th November, and inflicted 
(according to the German account) a loss of 400 Ailled on his rear 
guard,—a very heavy loss for Garibaldi’s small force,—something 
like an equivalent for Ricciotti Garibaldi’s gallant capture of 
Chatillon-sur-Seine. On the other hand, on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 30th, thirteen companies of Francs-tireurs and of the Gardes 
Mobiles of Beaune attacked two Prussian columns, aided by 
Prussian artillery, near Nuits, and gained a complete victory, 
taking fifteen prisoners, and strewing the roads, according to their 
own account, with the slain. Clearly the small engagements are 
becoming severe as well as the great. 


The news of the sortie from Paris has, of course, been received 
at Tours with a transport of enthusiasm, and of course the ‘ours 
public insisted on a speech from M. Gambetta. ‘The War Minister, 
though faltering with emotion, neither boasted nor rhapsodized, as 
he is supposed to be perpetually doing, but dwelt on the energy and 
patience of General Trochu, on the devotion of General Ducrot, and 
the harmony among all engaged in the plan now seen to be so great. 
He stated that Amiens had been evacuated—on the faith, doubtless, 
of the belief entertained at Lille,—declared that the Army of the 
Loire was resolutely advancing to meet ‘* the army which can issue 
from Paris”—not which as issued,—and pointed to the difference 
between a despot fighting for caprice and a nation fighting for 
justice. ‘*The victory belongs to the Republic.” M. Gambetta 
is much blamed here, of course, for that sentence ; but unless we 
are mistaken, we have known Tories take credit to their party for 
the successful result of their war measures. 


The School Board Elections in London have turned out, on the 
whole, extremely well. We say this not because something like 
half the candidates elected were named by us last week as suitable 
for election,—for one or two of the best choices were made on 
grounds unknown to us, and two or three of those whose qualifica- 
tions for the Board we know best, have not gained their election, — 
but simply because it is obviously true. The élite of the candi- 
dates, with some half-dozen or eight exceptions, have certainly 
been chosen; in the City the Rector of Bishopsgate, and 
founder of the excellent and very successful middle-class 
school in Cannon Street; in Chelsea, Lord Lawrence; in 
Finsbury, Mr. Tabrum, of the Public Record Office, who seems 
to have given much time to the culture of the young people of the 
borough, and who came in with nearly three times as many 
votes as Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, M.P., who followed next on the 
poll; and the Rector of Charterhouse, Rev. J. Rodgers, who 
was also returned; as well as Mr. Lucraft, the only working 
man elected by all London; and, it is said, a very able one. 
Hackney has returned its Member, Mr. Reed, and the thoughtful 
and able Independent Minister, Mr. Picton, but has otherwise 
done rather poorly; Lambeth has returned Mr. M‘Arthur; 
Marylebone has done best, returning Miss Garrett with far the 
highest poll on the list, Professor Huxley, the Rev. Mr. Thorold, 
and the Rey. Dr. Angus,—all able and cultivated, and one of 
them aman ef genius; the Tower Hamlets have returned Mr. 
Currie and Mr. E. N. Baxter; and Westminster, Mr. Smith, 
M.P., and Dr. Barry (Principal of King’s College), both substan- 
tial additions to the strength of the School Board. Greenwich 
has returned Miss Emily Davies at the head of the poll, and the 
able Vicar, Dr. Miller. ‘There are other able men returned whom 
we have not mentioned. ‘Those we have, alone make it a strong 
School Board. Of course there is a tail, but for a school board, 
head without tail would never answer. 


Perhaps the triumphant election in two districts of a ‘ female 
lady,” as a humble electress called her candidate, at the head of 
the poll, and the defeat of the third (very much less known for 
educational efforts) by a mere handful of votes, is the great 
feature of the election. Miss Garrett polled 47,858 votes, while 
Professor Huxley, who followed her in the poll, received only 
13,494. Allowing for a vast number of plumpers of seven, 


and many more of two, three, or four for Miss Garrett under 


| the cumulative vote, it is quite clear that she got a great 
many more adhesions than the highest of the Members of 
| Parliament for Marylebone at the last election. To a frugal 
mind there is something overpowering in so great a waste of 
plumpers. But nobody can deny it shows a great enthusiasm for 
| ‘tthe female lady” as a fit and proper person to serve on School 
Boards. It appears to be slowly dawning on the British mind 
that a woman has practical powers, and the discovery, now it is, 
made, is enthusiastically welcomed. It is a humble discovery, but 
a very useful one; for it will certainly result in making a good 
many girls more intelligent, and a good many women more use- 
ful and happy than before. Before many years are out, a third of 
the vacancies at least will be contested by women. 


The new Constitution proposed for Germany is by no means quits 
clear. Baden, South Hesse, and Wiirtemburg enter substantially 
on the old terms, but in Bavaria the King retains the command of 
the army in time of peace. Moreover, although the King-Presi- 
dent of Germany can apparently commence a defensive war at once, 
he must for an offensive one obtain the consent of the Council, in 
which he commands only 17 votes out of 58. It is true that allies 
absolutely at his disposal, like Coburg, Mecklenburg, and the rest, 
supply Lim with the requisite majority ; but he will need much more 
than before the support of general opinion, and will be much in the 
position of a President of the Union with a dubious Senate, obliged 
to conciliate persons who, unconciliated, might thwart him. We 
cannot but suspect that the arrangement has been the result of a 
severe fight, in which Count Bismarck has been worsted. Clearly 
to keep his Emperor autocratic, he will have to induce the Southern 
populations to make their kings vote straight, and to court the 
representative body more than he has hitherto done. ‘The present 
one needs no courting. In the debate on the war loan, five 
Socialists who pleaded for France were silenced by the President, 
and told by their colleagues that they ought to have their bones 
broken ; while a motion has been introduced that three votes in 
Council ought to be reserved for Alsace and Lorraine. Clearly, 
the German Parliament supports Count Bismarck to the full, 
sharing his spirit as well as his policy. 


General Butler has been trying for the second time to set the 
Union on fire. A schooner has been sent from his Congressional 
district to break the Canadian fishing laws, and has, of course, 
been seized by a British cruiser. As an American cruiser would 
seize a British vessel under the same circumstances, and as there 
are plenty of courts to try the question in, the Americans, who 
though they like tall talk, like justice too, have not yet taken fire. 
They want Canada with its people, not Canada with half its 
people killed, and the remainder made deadly enemies of the 
Union. We firmly believe that at least one-half of the stories 
with which men alarm themselves are absolutely without founda- 
tion. America is quite likely to fight us, and do us very serious 
injury, but of all Powers in the world it is least likely to take us 
at a disadvantage. After all, would a vestry meeting doit? And 
America is a vestry meeting. 


There is a rumour about that the Colonial Office has an idea of 
federalizing the West India Islands under a single Governor- 
General, a plan which would, we doubt not, find hearty support 
in Parliament. No Act of Union could make of the Islands a 
strong state, but a federal system would greatly simplify and 
strengthen their administration, which is just now preposterously 
pompous. What does Turk’s Head Island, for instance, with 
6,000 people, want with a Government all to itself, a separate 
Attorney-General, andsoon? The Union would lighten taxation, 
relieve the central power of local influences, and raise altogether 
the political tone of the islands, which is often at present paro- 
chial in the worst sense. 


A telegram to the second edition of yesterday's Times from 
Versailles says, quoting from a German official document :—‘ All 
around Orleans the country people, instigated to fight by the 
priests, who have been ordered by Bishop Dupauloup to preach a 
crusade, have begun a guerilla warfare against the Germans. 
Patrols are fired at from every building and every hedge. Officers 
carrying orders are shot down by labourers, seemingly working in 
the fields, but provided with rifles as well as spades. ‘Lo avenge 
these assassinations, all non-soldiers carrying arms are immediately 
executed. Not a few priests are now awaiting trial.” Would the 
Germans themselves do otherwise if the French were investing Ber- 
lin and penetrating into Silesia? Clearly this is the sort of spirit on 
which those who either undertake wars of conquest, or turn wars 
of defence into wars of conquest, ought to reckon. France will not 





be conquered if this is the general temper of the people. 
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Mr. Gavan Duffy and his associates, who have been engaged, as 
wwe reported some time ago, in the preparation of a report 
as to the federation of the Australian Colonies, have presented 
that report to the Victorian Government, and included in it a 
proposal that the new federation should be neutralized, i.e., should 
not take part in England’s wars, but be regarded as the Ionian 
Islands were during the Crimean war, as an independent State under 
the English Protectorate,—not bound to share in its quarrels. The 
Commissioners point out that in order to effect this, the federation 
must be conceded the power to contract independent treaties with 
other States,—such treaties, we suppose, requiring the assent of 
the British Sovereign as Sovereign of the Confederation, but not 
requiring the assent of the British Government or Parliament. 
Were the new federation to be thus neutralized, the Com- 
missioners point out that England would save a great deal 
of expense and anxiety in attempting to protect them in 
time of war, while the federated Australias might volunteer 
to assist us in our wars, if they so pleased. In a word, 
the relation would be one of personal union through the 
Sovereign, and nothing more, but might become as much more 
by the consent of the new federation as that federation might 
choose. It would never do. A State really independent and able 
to negotiate independently with other States, would never endure 
to have a Sovereign at the Antipodes whom it never saw, and 
whose views in appointing a Viceroy would necessarily be in- 
fluenced by otber considerations than the good of the colony. 
Besides, when you destroy the substance of a relation, you had 
better destroy its form too. Alliances between equals would be 
far better than such a tie. No doubt we must engage to protect 
our Colonies by our fleet, and keep our engagement as long as we 
give them no influence in declaring war. But till they think 
themselves fit for real independence, that is the only reasonable 
solution of the difficulty. Mr. Duffy’s plan is a chimera. 


The news from New Zealand is very peaceful. It seems as if 
the natives, including the Hau-haus,—the murderous fanatics,— 
were likely to be bribed into tranquillity by the prospect of 
getting profitable engagements on the public works, which 
the Ministry are borrowing £4,000,000 sterling to effect. 
The expenditure of the £4,000,000 is to be spread over ten 
years, but it will pay for a good lot of work and a good 
lot of jobbery that is not work, and the most restless natives 
are beginning to feel the auri sacra fames. <A great native meet- 
ing is reported south of Taranaki at the end of September, to 
have a gossip over general prospects. ‘l'itokowaru, the head of 
one of the massacring parties, appeared at it, reported himself 
tired of fighting, and intending to return to his lair, and not to 
molest the English settlers if they would not molest him. The 
chief Te Whiti made a speech to this effect :—‘* The King was 
no good; the Queen was no good; he did not see any one who 
was any good, except himself. He had kept his people out of 
trouble, and meant to do so.” Cynical pococuranteism has thus 
spread atnong the Maories. Te Whiti deserves to be a West-End 
man, and comment on life from the bow-window of a club. 


Mr. Tomline, a great proprietor and landbuyer in Suffolk, and a 
man of much ability and many crotchets, will have it that as the 
Mint receives gold and returns sovereigns, so it ought to receive 
silver and return shillings. Indeed, if we rightly remember some 
previous utterances of his upon the subject, he holds that the law 
supports his view. Meeting no response to his own complaint, he 
has told some labourers of his to complain to Mr. Lowe that as 
he will not coin the silver which Mr. Tomline sends him, and on 
which he depends to pay them, they are thrown out of work,—of 
course a mere fiugon de parler, as Mr. Tomline was heir to a bishop 
of the old and plethoric kind. Mr. Lowe writes back a most 
amusing answer, which, however, entirely evades the sub- 
ject-matter of complaint. If a man offers a pig, he says, and 
the butcher does not buy it, he goes to another butcher 
who wants pigs. The Mint is only refusing to buy pigs it does 
not want. Very pat, no doubt, only no butcher has a legal 
monopoly of the right to turn pig into sausages, and the Mint has. 
if Mr. Tomline coins for himself he is imprisoned, and his point is 
that the Mint is bound to do the work of which it has the 
monopoly, Why, if he pays all charges, is that so utterly unrea- 
sonable? Because there is silver coin enough already, if there is, 
not because some butchers want pigs and others do not. 





The daily papers are always publishing intercepted letters from 
Paris, and articles from the Soir and the Figaro, all of which 
deprecate resistance, complain about provisions, and call for an 
armistice aud peace. ‘The effect of them all, of course, is to create 


;an impression that Paris is anxious to give way, and it is worth 
| while, therefore, to recall a few facts. M. About, of the Soir, has 
his property in Alsace, and expects to have to live under Ger- 
man officials who do not love him; while the editor of the 
| Figaro is a bon vivant sorely tried by horseflesh, and, to judge 
| from a recent article, more than half-determined, if the siege is 
not raised, to renounce both the world and the half-world, and go 
in for peace as a Christian measure. The siege once raised, the 
Figaro will be what it always has been, the trumpeter of frivolity. 
| The letters intercepted are carefully weeded by German Secre- 
taries, and only those published likely to encourage the somewhat 
impatient people of Berlin. ‘They are quite genuine, we dare say, 
and if England were attacked, and the post seized, quite as many 
would be discovered praying for submission. England would fight 
nevertheless. 


| 





The British Government has never exactly recognized the French 
Republic, aristocratic Foreign Secretaries having an idea that 
while they may recognize Kings and Emporers offhand as 
persons naturally entitled to rule, they may not reoog- 
nize Republics till legitimized by a vote. Nevertheless, 
business has always been done with M. Gambetta, and 
Lord Lyons resides at Tours, and as we rather want support in 
the coming Conference, France has been asked as a favour to take 
a seat there. Gambetta, who thinks his title to rule quite as good 
as, say, that of the new King of Spain or the last Spanish-Ameri- 
can President, hesitates, and will, we imagine, ultimately refuse, so 
that we shall be in the delightful position of having sacrificed an 
alliance to an etiquette, which, nevertheless, we scarcely pretend 
to observe, and which, if General D’Aurelles reaches the Marne, 
we shall at once abandon. By the way, will the unauthorized 
agent of an illegal power vote, or will that point depend upon the 
Red Prince's success ? 


We pleaded somewhat strongly the case of the Vicar of 
Ledbury, Mr. Jackson, suspended by the Dean of Arches 
for five years, on a charge of impropriety and adultery with 
his servant-girls. We therefore mention that the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council on appeal have upheld our 
view of Mr. Jackson’s conduct, have pronounced him entirely 
innocent, have quashed the sentence, and have flung the whole 
of the costs on the prosecutor. ‘The case has recalled atten- 
tion to the Arches’ Court, in which a single judge without a jury 
has really criminal powers, and may ruin a clergyman because he 
happens to believe an untrustworthy witness, or destroy a Church 
because he takes a sympathetic view of some ceremonial. The 
Church can appeal, expense being no object; but the clergyman 
cannot, without financial, and indeed social, ruin. Mr. Jack- 
son will have endless costs to pay, and to the end of his life will 
be told by al] his candid friends that “ the verdict against him was 
most unfortunate.” 


A correspondent at Tours tells a good story of M. Gambetta. 
His colleague, Glais-Bizoin, recently had a fit either of cold de- 
pression or hot constitutionalism, insisted that an Assembly should 
be summoned, and declared that he would go to Versailles and 
there pray for an armistice. ‘The worthy man, who is slightly 
eccentric, chooses to wear a white hat, and on his expressing his 
resolve to M. Gambetta, was met and suppressed by the quiet 
remark, ‘* Well, you can’t possibly go in that hat.” Frenchmen 
can take hints, and M. Glais-Bizoin, seeing at once that he would 
be arrested if he did go, stopped in Tours, and bought a black hat 
instead. M. Gambetta has not brought all the Generals of the 
Republic into order to be bothered by M. Glais-Bizoin. 





Science has done a great deal for the besieged French, not only 
in the way of balloons, but in the way of photography. We under- 
stand that the messages by carrier-pigeon are usually written on 
a piece of thin paper, not nearly four square inches in extent, 
which is put into a quill and fastened to one of the tail- 
feathers of the pigeon. Upon this little scrap of paper is 
photographed, in characters far too small to be either written 
or read without the most powerful miscroscope, an im- 
mense number of messages. ‘The little scrap is divided into 
four columns, the first column describing the nature of the docu- 
ment, and the other three filled with Government messages. 
What a blessing it would be to have all despatches so sent even in 
time of peace! Imagine the Colonial Oilice limited to three- 
quarters of four square inches, and compelle | to read its despatches 
by the aid of a powerful microscope. ‘The Colonies would goon get 
quite friendly with us under such r¢éyime as that. 





Consols were on Friday 91 2 to 9 1" ex. div. 
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THE CRISIS OF THE WAR IN FRANCE. 


HE great crisis of the War has come, and no cne can yet 
tell in which way it will be decided; but it is quite 
certain that up to the time at which we write the French 
prospects are far brighter than they have yet been at any 
moment since the battle of Sedan, we might say since Grave- 
lotte. We are quite aware that before these lines meet our 
readers’ eyes there may be news of the final repulse of 
General Trochu’s great effort to break the Prussian lines 
before Paris, and that anything like a great disaster 
might lead to the fall of the capital. But, on the 
other hand, there is very little probability of any great defeat 
of the Army of the Loire, which, in spite of one very severe 
check, is advancing northwards steadily along an immense 
line, Prince Frederick Charles apparently retreating cautiously 
before it. But we will relate the events of this great week, 
so far as they are hitherto known to us, in the order in which 
they occurred. 

The fighting began in the North on Sunday, the 27th, and 
began with a great success for the Germans. The French 
Army of the North, under General Faidherbes, from the com- 
mand of which General Bourbaki had been only last week recalled, 
was attacked by one of General Manteuffel’s corps, in its position 
before Amiens on Sunday, and was outmanceuvred, the Prussians 
coming up in the rear, after what the French believed to have 
been a successful engagement in front. The commander with- 
drew into Amiens on Sunday evening, and after a council of 
war evacuated that place on Monday,—the citadel, however, 
holding out a day or two longer. The Prussians entered 
Amiens on Monday, and captured four guns, left by the French 
in the trenches they had abandoned. The defeated army 
retreated north towards Arras and Lille, leaving apparently 
the southern road towards Rouen open. At Rouen there is, 
however, still some sort of a French force, which, under 
General Briaud, has surprised and cut up a Prussian cavalry 
detachment at Estrepagny, between Rouen and Paris. The 
fighting in the north was, however, on the whole, very un- 
favourable to the French, and was a bad beginning of a great 
week, 

On Monday, however, a greater engagement began. The 
Army of the Loire, over 200,000 strong, with posts along an 
immense line of country, some 130 to 140 miles long,— 
stretching all the way from Le Mans, right across the direct 
road to Paris at Toury, and reaching to Ladon (almost as far 
as Montargis) on the east, made a simultaneous attack at some 
six distinct points,—one of the heaviest being an attack on 
Beaune La Rolande, where Prince Frederick Charles was in 
command, In five out of six of these attacks the Army of the 
Loire succeeded, and recaptured Nogent le Retrou, some 
thirty miles north-east of Le Mans; Brou a place again a 
little to the east of Nogent ; St. Calais and Bessé, some twenty 
miles directly east of Le Mans, and Montoire and Mondoubleau, 
in the neighbourhood of Vendéme,—we do not know at what 
cost. Probably the Germans were not really in great strength 
atany of these points, and were expelled with considerable ease. 
A German attempt to take Maizi¢res, in the neighbourhood of 
Vendome, and a German night attack on Chateau-Gaillard, 
near Toury, were also repulsed with loss. On the other 
hand, on the extreme east of the position at Ladon, 
where the fighting was certainly heaviest, the French troops, 
which were greatly superior in numbers to the Germans, but 
consisted, as the French assert, chiefly of raw recruits, failed 
in forcing the Prussian position of Beaune La Rolande, and left 
1,000 dead on the field, and near 2,000 prisoners in the 
hands of the Prussians, but lost no guns; 


tured one gun from the Germans, killing, as the German | 


account expressly admits, all the artillerymen, and inflicted 
a severe loss on the Germans, though failing to take the 
position assailed. This part of the actions of Monday 
Prince Frederick Charles has magnified in his telegrams 
into a great victory over the whole Army of the Loire, 
whereas it was in reality only a sharp repulse of at most 
one-third, more probably one-quarter of it, while success 
attended the movement of the other two-thirds or three- 
quarters. How little of a German victory it was in its elfects 
may be inferred from the result. Prince Frederick Charles 


had to abandon the position he had successfully defended. On 
the Tuesday he evacuated and burnt Beaune la Rolande, and 
also evacuated Montargis, which was immediately occupied by 
We may be quite sure that German Generals do 


the French, 


indeed, they cap- | 


which is on its extreme right, to very near the scene of the 
| late battle at Beaune la Rolande, which is on its extreme left, 
| Behind this is a second line extending from Chartres to Fon- 

tainebleau. It is obvious that this is a great falling back from 

its position of the beginning of the week, besides a great con- 

traction of the line on the Western side, when a few days ago 
it extended west of Le Mans. Prince Frederick Charles ig 
‘quite outnumbered, and though not yet beaten, is compelled, 
| to fall back. 

What has happened before Paris, it is at once far more: 
| important and far more difficult to say, for the telegraphic 
| reports, which are all we have at present, are exceedingly 
| compressed and confused. All that we k is that 
p us £ Ww now is on the 
29th (Tuesday), after feints of sorties towards L’Hay and St. 
| Cloud, which were easily repulsed, a very powerful sortie,. 
| with something like 50,000 troops, was made on the south- 
| east, under the command of General Ducrot, on the night 
between the 29th and 30th, when he successively occupied 
Mesly and Montmesly, places which any one may see on the- 
south-east of Paris on the Fontainebleau road. What were his. 
subsequent operations, it is, at the time we are writing, quite 
impossible to say. <A telegram from Tours, evidentiy written: 
without consulting a map, states that on the morning of the 
30th he was engaged in a battle from Champigny-sur-Marne 
towards Brie-sur-Marne, with his back to the Marne. In other 
words, we conclude he had been shouldered off the Fontaine- 
bleau road, which he would wish to hold with a view to the ad- 
vance of the Army of the Loire towards the North ; but whether 
he was driven round the great loop in the Marne to Cham- 
pigny, or crossed it ¢wice with his pontoon bridges, it is impos- 
sible to say. To make the confusion worse, we are told “ the 
army then crossed the Marne by eight bridges, and maintained 
the positions taken, after capturing two guns.”’ Did Ducrot 
recross the Marne to get the shelter of Fort Nogent, or did 
he cross into the peninsula formed by the Marne and there 
establish himself? Mr. Russell, the Zimes’ correspondent, 
telegraphing as late as Thursday at noon from Versailles, and 
speaking, of course, on German authority, says “the Frenck 
suffered great loss, and now occupy Champigny.” If they 
occupy Champigny, they are some three miles and a half out- 
side the enceinte, and had conquered a Wurtemburg position, 
but had still probably some of the German lines between 
them and free movement outside Paris, On the 30th 
of November (Wednesday), we are also told that Vice- 
Admiral de la Roncitre advanced South of Paris on 
Longjumeau, and “carried the entrenched position at 
Epernay.” A further attack on the South was to be made 
on Thursday by General Vinoy, of which we have not yet 
heard the result. We may sum up all that is certainly known 
by saying that the French had made a great sortie, or series 
of sorties, on the south-east side; had carried positions pre- 
viously held by the enemy, and apparently held them still, but 
had not as yet succeeded, when we last heard, in effectually 
breaking the German lines. On Friday there was an armistice 
of some hours asked for by the French for the burial of 
their dead. 

Of the result it would be absurdly premature to speak 
with any confidence. It is clear, however, that the 
Prussian despatches reporting the repulse of all the sorties 
were not true, as we have the evidence of the Versailles 
correspondent of the Zimes, Mr. Russell, to the contrary ; 
and that the efforts of the garrison of Paris were not 
by any means exhausted. If the French only have the 
steadiness to keep up such efforts as these, even after 
partial failures, for a few days, the siege of Paris must 
be raised, and an enormous success gained; indeed, in 
| all probability the heavy siege guns which the Prussians 
‘have been so long in bringing up would fall into 
‘the hands of the French. If, on the contrary, they 
|are disheartened by partial failures, we might soon hear of 
| the relapse of the garrison into hopelessness, and in that case 
| the fall of the city would probably soon follow. But for the 
| present, unquestionably, the situation is most favourable to 
| the French hopes. General Trochu has shown that he can 
| make his garrison truly formidable to the besiegers. General 
| D’Aurelles has shown that his army is more than a match for 

that of Prince Frederick Charles. The achievements of the 
Army of the Loire and that of Paris will reciprocally inspirit 
each other. One thing is quite certain, Generals 
Trochu and D’Aurelles and their troops are military 
powers of a completely different order from anything 
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the Empire set in motion before its downfall. If not the 
equals of the Prussians in military power, they are, at all 
events, no despicable foes. M. Gambetta is quite right in 
hat the Republic “has accomplished all we have 


saying t ee “eet 
And that “all” is in its way a really gigantic effort. 


seen.” 


ENGLISH OPINION ON FRENCH AFFAIRS. 

HERE is no longer any necessity to justify the defence of 
Paris. The great city, after the patient endurance of an 
investment of seventy-four days, during which she has sup- 
ported her chiefs in organizing armies, has at last poured them 
out to battle, and. beaten or victorious, there will be no more 
ridicule either of Paris or of Trochu. They are doing their 
part, and Englishmen, however prejudiced, or however prone 
to worship success, are seldom unjust to energy, action, or 
endurance. If Ducrot reaches Fontainebleau, we shall 
hear no more of the silliness of resistance to irresistible 
force; nor, if his army is destroyed, shall we be told that 
Paris is a city of shams, and that her leaders, with 
300,000 men, still call on the provinces to achieve the 
success towards which she will make no active effort. But 
it is still necessary to point out the amazing illusions to which 
the English want of imagination sometimes gives rise. Our 
countrymen every now and then, particularly when excited by 
the spectacle of victory, suffer their minds to fall into ruts, out 
of which it is almost impossible to extricate them, and in 
which their only creed seems to be the second sentence of the 
doxology, ‘‘as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, world without end.’’ Because the Germans have beaten 
French armies for a month, therefore they will always beat them. 
Because Metz capitulated, therefore Paris, which is to Metz 
what a Mirabeau is to a serjeant-major, is certain also to 
capitulate. Because the German telegrams, when truth was 
more effective than romance, were always accurate, therefore 
those telegrams will be accurate when romance tells more 
effectively than truth. And conversely, because the French 
when beaten fight badly, therefore they will fight badly when 
victorious; and because, in their wounded vanity, they hide 
defeat in lyrical phrases, therefore in their gratified pride 
they are sure to indulge in lying bombast. Everybody in 
fact is, like a Teuton, to be always true to one and the same 
character. The Teuton, whether German, or Englishman, or 
American is always pretty much the same man, does his duty 
gravely and without chatter, fights as hard when beaten as 
when successful, and with his day’s work cut out for him 
does not care two straws whether he has been beaten else- 
where or not. Englishmen have fought magnificently in 
retreat, as witness Corunna; and we have not the least doubt 
that if Von Moltke’s hosts were whittled away to a battalion, 
that battalion would charge as one battalion charged at 
Amiens, “as if it were on parade ;” and the last surviving 
officer would be obeyed as if he could summon the whole 
military hierarchy to his support. English admiration of that 
kind of conduct is well justified, and is in itself rather 
a splendid trait in the national character, but it is none 
the less stupid to be unable to perceive that there 
are other characters in the world—men who are not always 
alike, soldiers who require stimulants other than beef and 
beer, who must have hope, and confidence, and excitement, 
before what is in them can come out. Englishmen without 
legally appointed leaders, or without a consciousness that law 
is on their side, or without a sense of duty of some sort, so 
far from fighting well, fight infamously, shrinking from attack 
like the most volatile of Southerners. There is scarcely a 
creditable cmeute in our history, scarcely an instance recorded in 
which an English or an American crowd has not fled before a few 
soldiers or policemen, or, as in the Forrest riot in New York, a 
few untried volunteers, ina style which in any other race would 
have indicated abject cowardice. A troop of lancers would have 
scattered the London crowd that weleomed Garibaldi like so 
meiy sheep, and a squad of yeomanry scarcely able to ride have 
repeatedly frightened the manhood out of a great city. <A 
French, or Italian, or Spanish mob would have eaten those 
fellows who won Peterloo and who restored authority in a whole 
district. Our people, to fight splendidly, want the stimulus 
that fires them, and so do the French; but because it is not 
the same stimulus, English observers will have it that it is 
not a stimulus that is wanting, but pluck, and after an ex- 
perience of six hundred years still believe, because some de- 
moralized Generals surrender at Sedan, therefore the character 
of their ancient enemy is totally changed, therefore Frenchmen, 
and} especially the Zouaves, who charged by the side of the 











Guards at Inkerman, have become cowards, incapable of dis- 
cipline, from whom victory is not to be expected. No general 
experience seems to teach us to disregard the teaching of the 
moment. French Mobiles ran at Amiens as American Mobiles 
ran at Bull Ran, and so Ducrot must have been repulsed, and 
D’Aurelles, in spite of maps and geography, is running for- 
ward on Prince Charles's army in order to get out of its way. 
The plain fact that an army as good as any army France 
ever had has beeen collected on the Loire, is regarded with 
incredulity, for why should one army be better than another ? 
And the s ill plainer fact that Paris means fighting is denied, 
because if Frenchmen will not fight at Sedan, why should they 
at Champigny ? 

The truth is, that the French are before all things an 
imaginative people; that their weakness, as their strength, 
is sentiment; and that till their imagination has been 
fired, or their sentiment fairly roused, they are no more 
good fighters than the English are till it is their duty 
to fight. Their sentiment has been roused to fierce vigour by 
what they think the harshness with which they have been 
treated, by the insults lavished upon men whom they obey, 
and by the demand that they should desert fellow-citizens in 
misfortune. They have, therefore, filled up the armies, and 
now suddenly a hope of victory has stirred the imagination 
without which their courage sinks like the courage of an 
Englishman without food, and the French armies have become 
armies of soldiers again. If suddenly defeated once more 
their courage may sink again; but if not, the war is but just 
begun, for army after army will rise in France just ag 
brave and determined and enduring as the Germans, 
inferior to them only in the training of their officers, 
and far superior to them in numbers. Should the Germans 
begin to retreat, all France will hurl itself upon them, till it 
may well be that in January English journals will be criti- 
cizing with imperturbable inconsistency “the reckless con- 
tempt of life and common-sense so characteristic of the French 
in war.” The very soldiers who ran will fight then, to the 
surprise of English mankind, who next day will quote with 
approval the description of Clive’s felons, who in their first 
battle shrieked with fear, and im their last, under the same 
chief, conquered Bengal at odds of one to thirty. Cannot our 
people, who are par excellence the people of travellers, under- 
stand that something other than ‘a strip of silver sea”’ 
separates us from France ; that a race full of sentiment and 
emotion, of impulse and of vanity, of genius and of daring, 
utterly dependent on its leaders, needing the brandy of suc- 
cess to evoke its courage, will not, in great crises, act like a 
stubborn borne people, as incapable of forming a device as of 
abandoning one when formed ; which derives, if not new 
courage, new energy from defeat; and is as free from the 
liability to despair as it is wanting in the power to recruit 
its vigour on mere hope? Cannot a nation of mechanics imagine 
that a people “unstable as water’ may be as incompressible 
as that element, or believe that water, once rigilly bound, 
may force its way through iron? And above all, cannot we, 
with our unique experience in Ireland, where the bravest 
race in the world skulk in frieze from the cause of their 
hearts, and fight like heroes in red for causes which they 
detest, comprehend that there are races to whose success in 
war there are certain precedent conditions, who need stimu- 
lants differing utterly in kind from those that we require ? 
Those stimulants have, we believe, been found in France, 
and if both armies in the field are not crushed, and 
crushed at once, we believe that within a month Englishmen 
will be compelled to confess their error, and allow that 
Republican France is the equal in war of any State in Europe, 
—even of that terrible State in which a soldier King governs 
a people of soldiers as a martinet general would govern a 
camp, sacrificing half the ends of civilization to the discipline 
which is only divine when it secures them. 


THE RUSSIAN DISPUTE. 

\ TE have every consideration for the difficulties which 

\ impede the action of the British Government in any 
very serious foreign question. Those dilliculties are in truth 
enormous. A British Cabinet has to negotiate almost publicly, 
in the face of a population extremely sensitive and extremely 
peaceful, jealous of the smallest concession, yet liable to fits 
of exasperation at any appearance of willingness to precipitate 
war. It needs the support of public sentiment, which in all 
such matters is singularly ill-informed, and is liable at any 
moment to find that it has transgressed the line up to which 
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the people are willing to advance. This difficulty, which is 
permanent, is increased just now by accidental circumstances, 
—the absence of Parliament, the existence of war in Europe, and 
the excessive complication of our foreign relations. <A single 
false step might land us in a war with half the world. Never- 
theless, we are compelled to confess that we cannot view the 
policy which the Cabinet has adopted in this Russian matter 
without deep anxiety, and even discontent. Clear as it is, it 
is not without a trace of the special kind of weakness which 
has so often brought misfortune upon the country. Up toa 
certain point the action of the Government was decisive, and, 
if fairly considered, strong. Prince Gortschakoff had announced 
with unusual plainness of speech that his “ august master ” 
did not intend to be any longer bound by the Treaty of Paris. 
Thereupon the British Government informed Prince Gort- 
schakoff that his august master must keep the Treaty, for that 
England could not permitits violation. At the same time, steps 
were taken to ascertain whether the new German power approved 
this high-handed defiance of engagements to which Prussia 
had been a party. The reply, we believe, was that Germany 
disapproved, and would press Itussia to modify her course by 
consenting to a Conference, to be held in London. Lord 
Granville, then, it would seem, addressed a reply to St. 
Petersburg, which cannot be published just yet, but which is 
in substance a repetition of his former Note. Great Britain 
cannot permit the repudiation of the Treaty of Paris, and 
should that repudiation pass from words to acts, will, on her 
part, be also compelled to maintain by every means in her 
power respect for its obligations. In other words, the Cabinet 
has decided to resist any infraction of the Treaty by force, 
but to wait until the infraction becomes actual before declar- 
ing war. We greatly fear that decision will be misinterpreted 
abroad. The statesmen of Europe, it is evident, are once again 
victims to the old delusion which produced the Crimean War, 
the fancy that because the Government of Great Britain 
dreads and dislikes war, therefore it will in the long run 
refuse to fight on any provocation short of direct attack. 
Mr. Gladstone, it is believed, will maintain a high moral 
attitude, will protest against wrong-doing, and even, it may be, 
threaten hostilities, but he will refrain from actual fighting. 
Russia or Germany have only to be civil, and offer Conferences 
in which there may be “full discussion ” and no resolve, and 
they willin the end be left free to do very much as they please. 
Tf, in addition, America can be induced to threaten, the Govern- 
ment and people of Great Britain will very gladly seize the op- 
portunity of avoiding a costly and disagreeable undertaking. 
This, we fear, is the calculation of the Continent, and we fear 
it will be justified to Continental statesmen by the character 
of the British reply. England, they will think, is seeking a 
loophole out of her annoying obligations. She never would 
subject her trade to an indefinite yet inevitable risk of war, 
but if she meant war would prefer it at once. She is not 
arming. Her Government has not called Parliament together. 
We may therefore go on, and after a decent amount of protc- 
colling may act as if the Treaty of Paris had never had any 
existence. This, we say, is the conclusion which a Govern- 
ment like that of Russia, accustomed to expect untruthfulness, 
and profoundly impressed with the idea that England is weak, 
will draw from the despatch ; and this conclusion is, of all 
others, the one which must lead most directly to war, possibly 
to more wars than one, The interests of this country are so 





vast, and impinge so closely on those of so many different 
States, that any exhibition of weakness, or hesitation, or 
divided counsels helps to encourage half the world in demands | 
which, were the kingdom only strong, would never be put} 
forward. We shall have to fight in the end, and fight under | 
circumstances far less favourable than at present. Suppose 
that, with the Army of the Loire extinct and Paris surrendered, 
Germany affirms that the Russian demand is entirely in accord 
with common-sense, and must be supported. Are we, then, 
to recede, or to fight without an ally against allied Powers 
disposing of nearly two millions of men? This last considera- 
tion must have engaged the attention of the Cabinet, and we 
cannot avoid the suspicion that its resolve has been only a| 
compromise between a party of war and a party of submission, 
the party of war accepting the policy because it yields nothing, 
the party of submission approving it because any postpone- 
ment of hostilities may avert the necessity for having resort 
to them. 

Lord Granville may know, must know, many facts of which 
we are ignorant; but on the face of those known to everybody, 





there is too much appearance in the German suggestion of a 
desire to gain time, and shift the subject-matter of quarrel. 





A Conference may be made to occupy weeks, during which 
Germany and France may finally decide the tremendous 
struggle in which they are now engaged, and which may, and 
probably will, leave the German vote irresistible in any Con- 
ference; Austria and Italy equally finding it their interest 
not to provoke an opposition,—which to Great Britain thus 
isolated may seem too terrible a calamity to face. France, 
defeated and prostrate, or released and exhausted, will be 
in no position to afford us any aid, even in the Coun- 
cil-room, and we may be compelled to register here in Lon- 
don new treaties which will really be decrees imposed upon 
us by force. This is the more probable, because if the 
Conference is to meet at all, the ground of quarrel to be dis- 
cussed cannot be the obligation of treaties. upon which we 
could, or should, take a decided line; but merely what treaty 
will, on the whole, serve best as law for the East, a subject 
upon which there is among ourselves an almost infinite differ- 
ence of opinion. We say the subject-matter cannot be the 
obligation of treaties, because that must be assumed, and the 
Russian Note therefore withdrawn, before a Conference can 
have any substantial meaning. We cannot confer about a 
treaty already declared to be of no binding force, or make a 
new agreement because agreements, old or new, are no longer 
to be respected. 

Yet this seems, at all events, what we are about to do. 
There is not a sign anywhere that Russia intends to recede 
from her position. Prince Gortschakoff, in his extremely 
courteous reply to Lord Granville, point-blank refuses to do 
anything of the sort, and inserts among his profuse civilities a 
paragraph reasserting the right of the Czar to annul any 
clause of any treaty which he or his people may dislike. 
Here are the actual words :—“ It was impossible that Russia 
should agree to remain the only Power bound indefinitely 
by an arrangement which, onerous as it was at the time when 
it was concluded, became daily weaker in its guarantees. Our 
august Master has too deep a sense of what he owes to his 
country to force it to submit any longer to an obligation 
against which the national sentiment protests. We cannot 
admit that the abrogation of a purely theoretical principle to 
which no immediate effect is given, and which simply re- 
stores to Russia a right of which no great Power could 
consent to be deprived, should be considered as a 
menace to peace; or that in annulling one point of the 
Treaty of 1856, there is any implication that all are 
annulled.” What does this mean, except that the Russian 
Government, which is inviting addresses from all Russia, 
urging troops to the south, and buying artillery, adheres to 
its resolve, and though perfectly willing to join in any diplo- 
matic gossip in London, intends that the Black Sea Clause 
of the Treaty of Paris should come to an end? We care 
nothing about the clause, holding that the freedom of the 
Black Sea to all vessels-of-war would be a much better security 
for us and for Constantinople than its neutralization ; but 
we cannot, like our contemporaries, hail with delight the con- 
donation which our Government has given to the Russian 
breach of faith, or think that all is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds, because an infraction of public law has not 
resulted in war, and an outrageous insult has been endured 
without expense to the British taxpayer. 





THE METROPOLITAN SCIIOOL BOARD. 
HE London School Board Election has turned out so well, 
that if there had only been a few more public-spirited 
women, it would have been difficult to conceive a better Edu- 
cational Parliament than that actually elected. It is a repre- 


| sentative Board,—the only apparent defect in thisdirection being 


the failure of all but one of the working-men candidates, 
and of one of the very ablest, Mr. Applegarth ; and even this 
we must really attribute to the indifference of working-men to 
electing members of their own class,—of which indifference we 
can only say, that if they think the ideas of men of another 
station in life quite sufficiently like their own to represent 
theirs, nobody can fairly call that a failure in the representa- 
tive principle, since it is a most instructive thing that such an 
indifference should be itself represented, as it seems certainly 
to be. No doubt, however, a good many votes were lost by 
working-men, owing to the refusal of the Education Office to 
extend the hour of the poll till 9 p.m.,—since a great many 
of the labourers were sent away when 8 o'clock struck without 
voting. This is a real misfortune and hardship, and it seems 
to be the only thing to be regretted in the election. 

For the rest, the cumulative vote has worked admirably, 
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though it is certain to work with less waste on a second trial, 
There are on the newly-elected Board plenty of men who will 
represent theordinary feelings of ordinary people,—7.e., plenty to 
represent the body of the people, as well as the mind. There are 
clergymen of all denominations, including perhaps one Roman 
Catholic priest. There are plenty of laymen of the most widely- 
varying shades of religion. ‘Two out of the three women 
candidates are returned at the head of the poll. one of them 
better supported than any other London candidate, and the 
third failed by only a few score votes. There are plenty of 
specially-qualified members. There are at least a few men 
of great administrative capacity. There are seven or eight 
Members of Parliament. And there is one eminent statesman. 
It is hard to say, taking the result as a whole, what could be 
better. No doubt there are candidates of all classes whose failure 
we regret, and who would, we believe, have added strength to 
the School Board, especially,—Mr. Hastings in the City ; Lord 
Howard of Glossop, and Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice in West- 
minster; Mr. Oakley and Mr. Sonnenschein in Hackney; Mr. 
Applegarth in Lambeth ; but, take it all in all, the Metropolis 
has certainly never been half as well represented in the 
Political Parliament as it is now represented (by the aid 
of the cumulative vote) in the Educational Parliament of 
London. Perhaps what is least adequately represented in 
the Metropolitan Board, is professional education. Dr. Barry 
in Westminster, Professor Huxley and Dr. Angus in Mary- 
lebone, and perhaps Mr. Rodgers in Finsbury, are, we 
imagine, the only members who have been in any way engaged 
in the actual duty of teaching, and even their teaching 
has been of a somewhat refined sort. But both Mr. 
Rogers in the City and Miss Davies in Greenwich, have 
given a vast amount of practical attention to the business of 
education ; and, perhaps, mere professional knowledge of the 
art of education is exactly the thing which may best be fur- 
nished to a competent Board from outside. There is, we 
think, a little excess of Philistinism in the Board,—Hackney 
has, indeed, except in the election of Mr. Picton, who is both 
a very thoughtful man and a compulsionist, gone in for Philis- 
tinism rather strongly. But Philistinism, though it may 
be in excess, is not superfluous ; and Philistinism would have 
triumphed tenfold without the cumulative vote. 

On the whole, then, the Cumulative vote is a real check on 
utter Philistine commonplaceness, without endangering the 
stability and solidly representative character of the elected 
body. Even on a first trial, it has succeeded in bringing in 
almost all those who were conspicuously qualified for the duty, 
and bringing them in at the head of the poll. The Rector 
of Bishopsgate, Mr. Rogers, better fitted than any man 
elected on the School Board except Lord Lawrence to be its 
chairman, heads the poll in the city, though he is not a mer- 
chant or a man of wealth. Miss Garrett heads the poll in 
Marylebone by a vast (indeed, wastefully vast) majority, and 
Professor Huxley comes next. Miss Davies heads it in Green- 
wich. Lord Lawrence comes second on the poll in Chelsea. 
Mr. Tabrum, who heads the poll in Finsbury, appears to have 
deserved his vast majority by having steadily devoted himself to 
the intellectual culture of the young people of the district. We 
may fairly say that the cumulative vote has produced almost 
all the variety and the distinction of the new Board, and has 
failed only where the ordinary method would have failed far 
worse. 

In the second place, either the intrinsic importance of the 
Education contest, or, as we suspect, the power given by the 
cumulative vote of really doing something of importance for 
the candidates you care for,—has produced a vote in many 
cases larger, in almost all as large as the votes for Parlia- 
mentary elections, in spite of the far less partizan character 
and far less exciting conditions of the struggle, and in spite. 
also, of very defective arrangements for taking the votes, 
which in very many districts resulted in the failure of hundreds 
or thousands of electors to record their vote at all. Of course, 
we must remember that in every district there are a few 
thousand women voters who have not got the electoral 
suffrage for a Parliamentary election. Still, allowing for 
this, the vote has been very satisfactorily large. In Mary- 
lebone, for instance, where there was one of the best lists, 
the number of voters who polled was computed to be about 
23,000, against only from 15,000 to 16,000 at the last general 
election. In Lambeth, about 23.000 voters polled, against 
about 22,000 at the last general election. All this seems to 
show that the cumulative vote really does greatly increase the 
interest taken in an election, and induces men to vote 
who generally abstain altogether from dropping their drop 


‘into the ocean. It gives hope and elasticity to the elections. 
| We doubt if there has ever been so rea/ an election—in the 
sense of so free aselection by each voter of the name he wished 
to vote for, as under this euaulative vote. 

And this brings us to the third satisfactory result of the 
election, namely, that the ballot experiment has not produced 
in any way remarkable consequences, has not shown any general 
disposition among that class of electors supposed to need its 
protection most, to vote against their employers, whom in 
Very many cases they have obviously returned. We suppose 
j it is impossible to say anything much better of secret voting 
; than that its results came out to all appearance very much 
| the same as those of open voting., Compare the election in 
the City, where the voting was open, with the election in any 
other district, where it was secret. and we find pretty much 
the same class of results. In the City, Mr. Rogers, the great 
‘friend of City education, heads the poll. In Finsbury, Mr. 
| Tabrum, the great friend of Finsbury education, heads the poll. 
| Mr. Alderman Cotton, a worthy local magnate, but nothing else 
,in particular, and Mr, Samuel Morley, M.P., a benevolent man 
,and a Dissenting magnate, came next in the City. Mr. 
M’Cullagh Torrens, M.P., an active and able member 
‘of Parliament, and the Rey. J. Rodgers, Vicar of St. 
!'Thomas, Charterhouse, and an active friend of education, 
came next in Finsbury. In both cases alike the same sort of 
men are chosen, except that Finsbury has actually elected 
a working-man,—a very clever working-man, it is said,—Mr. 
B. Lucraft, at the bottom of the list of returned candidates. 
There is really nothing to choose between the kind of selection 
made by open voting, and the kind of selection made by secret 
voting. The working-men show no secret preferences for wild 
characters, and still less any keen esji7t de corps ; but vote for 
the worthy leather-dressers, and distillers, and brewers much 
more steadily than they vote for even the best of their own 
candidates. We do not say that that is wholly satisfactory. But 
we do say it is satisfactory to find that what they seem to do 
through ‘influence’ under the system of open voting, they do 
equally under the system of secret voting, when every one does 
precisely what pleases him best. The ballot, it is clear, is not 
going to revolutionize politics, at least, in the large towns, 
whatever it may do in the rural districts. 

The election has shown, then, that London really cares for 
the education of its poor at least as much as it cares for the 
political representation and administration of the Empire ; 
that it shows much more than a proportionate amount of zeal 
under the system of cumulative voting than under the ordi- 
‘nary conditions; that it discriminates very fairly all con- 
| Spicuously eminent candidates and returns them ; that it can 
| never, under such a system, return a sectarian School Board, 
and still less a secularist one ; that it shows, under the ballot, 
/ no class predilections, except the ordinary English predilection 
for “position” and external respectabilities ; and that it has 
not only no jealousy of women’s “interference,” but a very 
strong desire to see them “interfering” in the education of 
the country. We think these results, on the whole, in the 
highest degree satisfactory,—unsatisfactory only so far as the 
average English character is unsatisfactory. We are sure that 
by this provision for an educational parliament, elected by the 
cumulative vote, Mr. Forster has marvellously stimulated the 
interest of the great towns in education, and awakened a latent 
energy in the existence of which we had hardly even believed. 


] 











THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 

(HE extreme reluctance of any Ministry to sammon Parlia- 

ment until such summons is unavoidable is, no doubt, 
very natural, but it is occasionally very injurious to the public 
service. The force of the Britizh Government, as the only 
great popular Government in Europe, a Government whose 
first source of strength is the fact that it leads and does not 
constrain the nation, is apt to be greatly weakened during the 
Recess. Wow is a Foreign Secretary, in particular, under a 
Constitution like ours to act decisively, when he is not certain 
whether the people will let him, when he does not know 
thoroughly what they know, and still less what they think, or 
—a much more frequent case—when he is in accord with their 
real thought, and not with their apparent one? It is more than 
probable that the tone of Lord Granville’s original Note, in 
reply to Prince Gortschakoff, with its latent menace of war 
if St. Petersburg adhered to its declaration, would have 
received the full approval of Parliament,—and think of the 
weight that approval would have adied to it in the Russian 
Court! The Note would have ceased to be a despatch, and 
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have become an act, whereas now it is only a letter expressing 
Lord Granville’s view,—which, argue the Russian papers, may 
not be that of the British people; Mr. Mill, for instance, 
thinking differently. We are quite aware of the danger in- 
volved in an overplus of strength, of the excessive difficulty 
of negotiating in public, of the necessity for delicacy, for- 
bearance, and even concession in dealing with Governments as 
sensitive as duellists on their fancied point of honour. But 
there are evils in every course of action, every government 
has its own strength and its own weakness, and the weakness 
of ours is its lack of inherent force; its strength the amazing 
force it can derive from national support. Lord Granville can 
write just as well as Princg Gortschakoff, can argue quite as 
closely, could, we dare say, if he tried, weave quite as elabor- 
ate an intrigue; but he cannot do what Prince Gortschakoff 
can, write with a full certainty that the whole force of a 
mighty state is behind his threats or promises. He is not 
certain of anything of the kind, or if he is, has no means of 
conveying that certainty to the Government he addresses, 
which knows he must act in accord with public opinion, 
and nine times out of ten, when Parliament is not 
sitting, searches for that opinion as Czar Nicholas did in 
the wrong place, in newspapers, and impromptu speeches, and 
the letters of “influential ’’ men, who, on great matters, are 
not nearly so representative as the ordinary county member. 
The voice of Parliament is very often as unlike the voice of 
the newspapers as a tone of menace is to a tone of affection, 
and even when it is like, its volume is far deeper. Just at 
this moment there is an almost unprecedented need for 
strength, not only in the counsels, but in the utterances 
of Great Britain. We could hold the scales of Europe 
if we chose, and our mere voice, if only it were a 
national voice, would have all the weight which belongs to 
the bystander who must be disinterested, who is always re- 
spectable, and whose adherence is victory for the moment. 
We are at the same time exposed to menaces which, if firmly 
met, will come to nothing; but if met by notes which, though 
firm, do not carry conviction, may force the country to enter 
upon a cycle of war. Yet it is just at this juncture that we 
are deprived, by an ancient custom, or etiquette, or supersti- 
tion, of the only swift means of communication between the 
Government and the nation. There was nothing whatever to 
prevent the summoning of Parliament three weeks ago, except 
a yague impression that it would be “a most serious step to 
take.” The public, misled by a tradition, thinks of such 
&@ summons as of some laborious operation; but the truth 
is, that when, as happens this year, Members are most of them 
at home, every one of them could be in his place at four-and- 
twenty hours’ notice without the smallest real inconvenience. 
If Parliament were wanted, Parliament could have been called, 
and, as it seems to us, it was wanted very seriously. Its 
meeting would have given just the required evidence to 
Europe that the British nation was awake and watchful. 

Then look at the loss of time when emergent work has to 
be done. If there is one measure more than another on 
which the country intends to insist it is an addition to 
our military strength. Not to increase it, while all Europe 
is in commotion, and every army on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion, would be insanity. Yet the Minister cannot do 
anything without Parliament ; and Parliament, as things are 
now arranged, cannot get itself into full motion until the 
middle of March. What is the sense of losing those five 
months of most precious time? Of course no great scheme 
of reform, no measure for the abolition of purchase, no plan 
for reorganizing the Militia could be presented in a “snap 
session ;” but Mr. Cardwell might have received both power 
and orders to embody all the Militia he could dispose of, and 
raise every home regiment to 1,500 men; Mr. Childers to 
build gunboats, if, as stated, he has not enough; and 
the War Office to begin doubling the Artillery. Very 
significant votes, moreover, might have been taken as 
to the willingness of Parliament to back Ministers in 
greater improvements; and Mr. Glynn might have ascertained 
beyond all doubt the general temper in which recent events 
are regarded by the representatives of the people, the general 
lie of that opinion to which even a Minister with a majority 
must ultimately bow. As it is, all this will have to be done 
in February, when Parliament will be occupied with other 
things, and action will not begin till mid-March; possibly, if 
there is much difference of opinion, not till after Easter,— 
a loss of half a year, which may, and in all human probability 
will, entail upon us either some calamity or an expenditure of 





occurs is a new warning to men experienced in affairs that wa 
are drifting towards war, offensive or defensive; that, if only to 
prevent panic, we ought to arm; and yet we can do nothing, 
because it is not the routine to assemble Parliament until the 
first week in February. 

It is too late, of course, to call Parliament together now. 
It could not meet till the 15th—for the Government, even in 
the Act of last Session, retained the imbecile proviso that 
Members must be allowed ten days to assemble, a proviso 
useful enough when the Crown was suspected of a willingness 
to snatch surprise votes,—and the Members could hardly be 
kept in London at Christmas if England were about to be 
invaded. They would think the world at an end and the 
object of all government missed, if they did not entertain their 
friends at Christmas in the country. But there is surely no 
reason why, if the siege of Paris is not raised—if it is, much 
would be altered—Parliament should not assemble in the first 
week of January, and so gain a month for those military 
debates which are inevitable, and which, we tell Mr. Gladstone 
plainly, will involve the continuance of his Administration, but 
which will otherwise interrupt or suppress every other im- 
provement. That month may, under present circumstances, 
be worth a year to the country; and it ought to be secured at 
any cost to etiquettes or any annoyance to a Ministry which, 
in the very moment of a supreme European crisis, announces 
that it is about to give up the possibility of Councils and 
disperse throughout the kingdom. We have censured the 
Queen for her fondness for dwelling in the wilderness, and 
certainly shall not shrink from telling the Ministry that the 
death-struggle of Europe is not the moment for flying away 
from business for a month, in order to enjoy “the usual round 
of Christmas entertainments.”” No wonder that on the Conti- 
nent Great Britain is pronounced a power eaten up with 
selfishness ! 








LADY DOCTORS. 


HE bitter, and as far as we know the unprecedented, malignity 
with which women who aspire to be Doctors are pursued by 

the literary class is as hard to explain as it is to tolerate. That 
average middle-class women should be savage with such aspirants 
is intelligible, for with a large section of Englishwomen the 
unusual is the wrong, and as Charlotte Bronté put it, they 
have discovered in originality the unpardonable sin. Girls 
might, such women think, as well walk about in caps or 
without gloves, as study medicine. We can understand, also, 
why doctors should be angry, for after all, every profession 
is, in this country, more or less of a Trades’ Union, and a great 
intrusion of persons likely to do work in a somewhat inferior way 
for lower rates of wages is not regarded with equanimity by any 
corporation whatever. ‘The printers were just as fierce as the 
doctors, and the needle-makers were a great deal fiercer. Besides, 
the doctors have one sound reason for apprehending an unfair 
as well as a fair competition. The advocates of equality 
have made a great deal too much of the reluctance of 
women to be attended by men, and it is quite possible 
in the existing state of English opinion, chaotic as it is, and 
governed by mere conventions, that if female doctors were 
numerous the resort of women to a male doctor, though more 
accessible and more skilful, might be denounced as immodest. 
Half or more than half the income of the profession might be 
swept away by a cry which it would be the interest of the lady 
doctors to promote. Nor do we greatly wonder at the general 
unfairness of English and American middle-class society upon the 
subject. The men of that society do not like the movement of 
women towards careers, thinking, in all sincerity, that the busi- 
ness of women is to aid them, and their business to provide for 
women,—a view which, though narrow, is far from being selfish, 
—and they specially distrust this particular form of occupation. It 
dissipates ignorance upon points upon which they consider ignor- 
ance expedient. The depth of this feeling, its genuineness and its 
strength—and it is quite genuine and very strong—is one of 
those problems which it is almost impossible to resolve. ‘Those 
who entertain it would shrink with horror from the calm Hindoo 
explanation that women are by nature so very much more 
depraved than men that they can be kept pure only by arti- 
ficial means, though great numbers of them would urge the 
more reasonable though not very lofty thesis, that as it is 
very difficult in our badly organized society to keep either 
sex pure, and the purity of women is more important than 
that of men, so it must be preserved by more rigid and inconvenient 


millions to make up for lost time. Every fresh incident that| parriers. In all probability, their ruling idea is a dim sense 
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that existing social order is threatened by all these move- 
ments, and that as men know so little of the results of their 
actions, a social order which has worked reasonably well had 
better be let alone. ‘That is most certainly the root of 
the opposition to women’s rights to their own property, an 
opposition which those who maintain it scarcely attempt to 
defend, except by the assertion that the right of the husband to 
steal is a right upon which society has been based for centuries. 
Nor do we feel altogether at sea as to the motives which prompt 
students in Philadelphia and Edinburgh to make riotous demon- 
strations against female associates. Hobbedyhoys are always im- 
patient of female society and influence, always fancy that camara- 
derie in its best sense is wanting to women, always expect an 
absurd amount of restraint from their companionship, and of course, 
having no other means of ‘constitutional opposition ” at com- 
mand, manifest their distrust by ‘‘ riotous demonstrations.” ‘I 
can’t talk French, but I can punch your head,” and if argument is 
wanting hooting may be equally effective, is much easier, and in one 
way is much pleasanter, for a knot of studious women can hardly 
hoot back again. They have not the lungs, and besides, they 
are ten years older than lads of the same age,—are women, not 
children overgrown. 

All this is natural, but, as we said, it does not account for the 
hostility of the literary class. It does not account, for instance, 
for such an article as one that appeared in the Saturday Review of 
last week—an article, we venture to say, without a parallel in the 
literary history of the last twenty years,—an article which, what- 
ever its motive, is in form a brutality of which a costermonger 
quarrelling with a fishwife would be ashamed. We never 
remember, in the whole course of a discussion in which 
good-temper has not been the leading feature, to have read 
anything approaching to the last sentence of this essay:— 
‘Thus it appears that girls are to associate with boys as 
students, in order that when they become women they may be 
able to speak to men with entire frankness upon all the subjects 
of a doctor's daily practice. In plain words, the lady aspirants to 
medicine and surgery desire to rid themselves speedily and effec- 
tually of that modesty which nature planted in them. ‘If,’ says 
this lady again, ‘ you have never met men as students, but have 
come into the practice of your profession after having studied 
merely with women, and without having discussed things prac- 
tically with scientific men, there would be a very great difliculty 
in meeting men in consultation.’ We beg to suggest that there 
are other places besides dissecting-rooms and hospitals where these 
ladies may relieve themselves of the modesty which they find so 
troublesome. But fathers naturally object to this being done 
at their sons’ expense.” In other words, the lady students at 
Edinburgh, most of them women rather remarkable for disin- 
terestedness, self-devotiou, and intellectual capacity, are said to 
be studying medicine from motives which might impel them to 
the streets. That is the plain meaning of the sentence, and we 
question if so unwarrantable and savage an insult was ever offered 
to a body of women before. The writer does not say that the 
wish to enter mixed classes is immodest ; that, though an assump- 
tion, is conceivable in a country like this, where ignorance and 
modesty are hopelessly confused. He does not say that it must 
be fatal to a kind of modesty which, though not modesty itself, is 
as valuable, and too valuable for its loss to be compensated by any 
kind of knowledge; that is a proposition we should respect, 
though we do not agree with it. He says, almost in so many 
words, that the motive of such study is lasciviousness,—an insult, 
and not an argument, and an insult of a kind which we thought 
had been banished from English literature since the days of Pope. 

Let us see what the occasion for it is, for justification is 
impossible. The lady students at Edinburgh have found, as we 
predicted in the Spectator they would find, that in allowing the 
question of sex to affect the arrangements for their educa- 
tion they were involving themselves in an endless series of 
muddles and inconveniences, the principal being exclusion from 
clinical instruction, as the patients cannot be visited twice 
for their especial benefit. Lady students would, therefore, be re- 
duced, if they yave way, either to give up clinical instruction alto- 
gether—that is, to surrender their prospect of becoming efficient 
doctors—or to be taught as male students were taught till yester- 
day in Rome, by the use of dolls and lay figures. They therefore in- 
sisted on their right to attend the clinical lectures, whence the 
Edinburgh and Philadelphia riots, and the article in the Saturday 
Review. Now, what is the objection to their attendance ? That it will 
injure their modesty? How will it injure it, any more than any 
other of the studies absolutely essential to the pursuit of medicine ? 


That it will or may increase their knowledge is true, but these ladies, { 





in the very fact of their adopting surgery as a profession, for it is 
rather surgery than medicine to which they naturally devote them- 
selves, surrender the obscurantist method of defending modesty, and 
elect to be as modest as men instead of as modest as English 
girls,—to know everything, and avow that they know everything, 
and yet remain pure,—to assume, that is, the position held by nine- 
tenths of the good women among mankind, obscurantism such as 
the Saturday Review admires being confined absolutely to a small 
section of European and English-American society. Do not let 
us be mistaken. We are not prepared to denounce or depreciate 
that obscurantism asa rule, believing that although it produces 
some evils—the principal of which is a habit of lying—it acts as 
a valuable safeguard of society ; that it has a definite and very 
high hygienic value, and does help to produce a class of women who 
are almost ideally pure, certainly purer than the women of 
any society where the custom does not exist; but we main- 
tain that the practice, however useful or commendable, is 
conventional only, that it may for adequate reason be set aside, 
and that the acquisition of the medical art by women who intend 
either to be nurses, or doctors, or lecturers is au adequate reason, 
just as adequate a reason as it is for a man to do precisely the 
same thing. Oh, it is said, that is only an argument for separate 
education, not for mixed instruction. Why, when instruction at 
once separate and full is nearly impossible? ‘The students will 
be injured? If they are not injured by the presence, which is, 
of course, inevitable, of female patients, why are they injured 
by that of female students? Because it is said they will, 
as a matter of fact, be tempted by their mere presence 
to a greater licence of demeanour and speech than would 
otherwise be the case. We do not believe a word of it. The 
experience of Zurich, of Harvard, and of half-a-dozen universities 
proves that the reverse is the case; but granting it to be true, it 
would logically be an argument against the admission of men, not 
of women, to the clinical lectures, aud is certainly no ground upon 
which to base a charge not only of immodesty, but of wilful 
desire to be immodest against the lady students, who in the case 
supposed would be simply enduring one more wrong in their 
search for instruction. ‘To brivg such a charge seems to us to be 
unmanly and shocking, as unmanly as it would be for men to 
resist women by physical force, as shocking as the use of poisoned 
weapons in war. ‘hat such an assault should be made by literary 
men is, to our minds, almost inexplicable. ‘They at least are not 
moved by any superstitious devotion to the customs of society, or 
any belief that the unusual is necessarily the bad, or by any 
trade jealousy, or any inability to fight with weapons of a 
more civilized character than bludgeons; yet it is to them that 
both in this discussion, and in that upon the Contagious Diseases? 
Acts, women owe treatment such as, if women bestowed and men 
suffered it, would be quoted as proof complete of their incapacity 
for discussion or for politics. Literary men sneer at the clergy for 
putting down inquiry by a charge of atheism, but what is that 
injustice to the practice of putting down a female demand for 
education in the most important of all subjects by a charge of 
lasciviousness ? 





SUDDEN CHANGES OF BELIEF. 

HERE is something very amusing in the persistency with 
which men always assume that the difficulty of their oppo- 
nents’ position is insurmountable, without casting even a glance 
at the difficulty of their own. ‘Take as a specimen the letter to 
Wednesday's Jimes, signed ** Vigorniensis,” and the enthusiasm 
with which Lord Acton’s now celebrated letter, with regard to the 
false position of the minority of the (Ecumenical Council, has 
been received by most of us Protestants. “ Vigorniensis” is, as 
we suppose, a Protestant,—at all events, if he is not one in name, 
he is in spirit. And he puts the position of the already sub- 
missive minority in the late Council very forcibly, with ouly this 
flaw in his case,—flaw, that is, for the purpose for which 
his argument is intended,—that instead of attacking the sub- 
missive minority of the Council, he is really assailing the 
theory of an infallible Church altogether, and assailing the recu- 
sant minority quite as powerfully as, we should say a little more 
powerfully than, the submissive minority. He says, in relation to 
Bishop Ketteler’s reply to Lord Acton, “ We have before us the con- 
fession, or rather the boast, that the [ufallibility hypothesis works 
necessarily at a Council in this way,—that as soon as the vote 
is taken, the opponent minority crosses at once to the belief 
of the majority. A man entertains two real opposite beliefs in 
two successive moments. Will Bishop Ketteler tell us how 
this is consistent with the laws of human nature and human 
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reson? It is applying a feat of legerdemain to the human 
mind. It is a metamorphose of one state of belief into another 
performed by a man waving his magician’s wand. It is obvious 
that such a proceeding as this is a shock to the ordinary under- 
standing of mankind; that such a mutation of belief is a cheat 
upon reason; that it is only a sham fact, and not a thing that 
really happens.” Now, is it not perfectly obvious that the as- 
sumption requisite to make all this true is our Protestant assump- 
tion that the vote is not a matter which can in any way affect the 
veasons for belief? If it be considered as evidence of the 
greatest importance with relation to the belief to be formed, 
the alleged legerdemain is no legerdemain, but what happens 
to us all every day. We believe entirely that a child 
has got its arm broken; we take him to a hospital, and two 
or three medical men after examination agree in saying that his 
arm is not broken at all, but that some shock to the system has 
for the time paralyzed it. We entertain ‘ two opposite beliefs in 
two successive moments,” and, moreover, this is quite consistent 





‘“‘ with the laws of human nature and human reason.” Or 
again, we believe that Russia has declared war; we go and 
hear the positive denial by the Cabinet that any such event has 
happened or is likely to happen; and again, we accept the denial 
on their authority, and entertain two opposite beliefs in two 
successive moments, without any inconsistency, as far as we can 
see, with “the laws of jiuman nature and human reason,” It is 
legerdemain to change beliefs at a given word of command, if we 
do not really trust the authority of the person who gives the word 
of command; but if we trust it far more than we trusted our own 
previous reasons for disbelief, it is no legerdemain, but simple | 
rationality. Now, as far as we know, this is precisely what good | 
Roman Catholics have always maintained about (Ecumenical | 
Councils. What they have held is,—of course, as we fully admit, 

on no evidence, but then the evidence has been thought | 
good by all Roman Catholics alike,—that the Ccumenical | 
Council is much more sure to be right in a decree on any theo- | 
logical matter than a council of surgeons on a surgical matter of | 
fact, or a council of official politicians on a matter of official polities. | 
‘The former are believed to have the authority of God’s Word for 

infallibility, while the latter have only the evidence of their own 
trained senses and minds. If, then, Lord Acton and * Vigorniensis” | 
make their points effectually, it is against the theory of an infalli- 
ble Church, and not against any particular act of trast placed in such 
aninfallible Church. What they virtually say is, —‘ The sources of 
belief are either spiritual or historical, or both, and there is no 
short road to it by the path of external authority.’ That is | 
Protestant doctrine, and as we hold, quite sound. Bat it con- | 
Cemns the extreme party among the minority of the recent 
(ecumenical Council rather more sharply than the moderate 
minority who submitted to the decree of the majority. For the 

extreme minority holds, like all other Roman Catholics, that there | 
‘x some purely external index of theological truth, but thinks that 
though external it is indefinite, and so to say, unintelligible. They 
old that so many conditions must be satisfied before you can get 
2 satisfactory CEcumenical decree,—so many guarantees of the com- 
plete liberty of the Council, of the previous universal prevalence of 
i 


he belief announced, of the unanimity of the vote, and so forth,— 
hat no good Catholic woull ever be able to distinguish whether a 
<lecree were binding on his conscience or not. Now this is surely 
far more unbelievable than the doctrine of the great mass of the 
Catholic Bishops that the thing is finally settled by a vote. If 
there is to be an external test of truth as distinguished from 
causes operating on the private judgment, it is far more likely 
it should be a simple than a complex test. With a highly com- 
plex and refined set of conditions to satisfy, all the arguments 
for an external test of truth, such as they are, disappear. The 
dilfeulty of the externality remains, and the simplicity is gone. 
An external Authority is as effectually neutralized by a very com- 
plicated set of conditions under which alone its exercise is asserted 
to be legitimate, as it is by the blank rejection of it altogether. 
Wecan understand a belief in a Church with a well-defined external 
organ for saying plainly that this is truth and this is falsehood, 
though we do not share it,—but we cannot at all understand the 
belief in a Church asserting for itself such an authority so ill- 
Cefined that it takes years of controversy to find out whether 
it has spoken authoritatively or not. The principles of ‘human 
nature and human reason” are outraged much more seriously, we 
maintain, by the latter creed than by the former. 

But to leave the Roman Catholic question, is it not quite true 
that almost every Protestant who believes in God at-all, believes 
what is entirely consistent with a sudden and even instantaneous 
change of belief without any legerdemain? St. Paul was, accord 





ing to his own account, changed in an instant from one who 
“verily thought with himself that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth,” to the most ardent of 
his followers and Apostles. Everything of the nature of a con- 
version ever since has been a sudden passing ‘‘ from one belief to 
its opposite in successive moments.” The apparent paradox 
implied in the word ‘opposite’ is mere appearance. The 
opposite of denial is affirmation; and it no more follows 
that there is any moral inconsistency in the change, than 
in rejecting a scientific theory which explained all the old 
facts known to you and had therefore been accepted, on the pro- 
duction of new facts inconsistent with it. St. Paul in changing 
his belief about Christ kept all the elements of his old faith 
in a new and more exalted and exalting form. It is legerdemain, 
no doubt, for any man to pretend that he can cast away at a 
word of command all the deepest and most durable convictions of 
his life, if he is one who is capable of deep and durable convictions 
at all; but there is nothing at all like this involved in the sudden 
change from one even cherished and deep incredulity to its oppo- 
site on the strength of new evidence, and that the Lind of evidence 
to which the mind has always been accustomed to defer. 
Indeed, the sort of belief that is thus rapidly exchanged 
for another which is said to be opposed to it is usually 
not so much a belief at all as the absence of a belief, which may, of 
course, have all the practical effects of a very strong positive belief. 
While St. Paul did not believe in Christ, he held as the consequence 
of that negative belief that he ought to persecute and put down 
Christians,—not at all a sound inference, no doubt, but a suffi- 
ciently important one. Yet the events of a moment, by giving 
him a new reason for belief, and with it a new belief, and so 
altogether changing the course of what he held to be his practical 
duties, scareely rooted up a single positive conviction he formerly 
held, though the whole tone and colour of his interior life were so 
greatly altered. 

The poiut, no doubt, to which ‘ Vigorniensis” was groping 
his way in his letter to Wednesday's 7imes was this,—that there 
is the greatest difliculty in seriously conceiving the bare vote of any 
assembly as a signal of God's at all, since it neither appeals to the 


’ 


' emotions, nor to the imaginations, nor to the consciences of men ; 


while religious truth has at last come, even in the Roman Catholic 


' and other authoritative Churches, to be thought of more or less, 
'not as a body of professional knowledge possessed only by 


experts, but as something which shines by its own light. ‘That, 
no doubt, is so; but that goes to the root of the principle of 
external authority in religious matters, and calls in question 
the existence of any professional caste with more authority to 
speak than other men who have gone through the same prepara- 
tion in life and study ; in other words, it condemns the principle of 
the Roman Catholic Church, recusants and acquiescents alike. What 
we look for as testing the solidity of sudden changes of conviction, 
is proof that they have been founded on evidence which would, 


‘under all circumstances, have affected the mind so changed as 


genuinely religious evidence. If we had been in the habit of re- 
ceiving deep religious impressions from the votes of assemblies, 
whether of bishops or any others, we should see nothing more 


' grotesque in the Bishop of Mayence’s profession of deference 


for the vote of the Council, than in the statements which 
we have all of us read continually that some sermon 
of Dr. Newman’s, or Robert Iall’s, or some other great 
preacher, had proved the turning-point in a man’s religious 
life. The truth is that the force of Christ’s word, ‘the king- 
dom of God is within you,’ has grown and grown, till it is about 
as difficult for Protestants to connect a new theological conviction 
with the signing of a protocol, as it would be to connect it with 
an opinion of eminent counsel. Just the same scorn which 
Roman Catholics feel for our Privy Council judgments,— 
which, however, never profess to have any theological weight, 
—we feel for their Gicumenical decrees, and for the same 
reasons. ‘They cannot connect any sign of God with the 
one (nor indeed can we); we caunot counect any sign of God 
with the other, but they do. It is not the suddenness of 
the change,—all great inspirations, poetical, artistic, moral, 
religious, are apt to come suddeuly,—it is the inability to refer 
the change to a real divine hand. No man, however sceptical his 
intellect, would probably be inaccessible to the influence of great 
and involuntary impressions of a religious nature suddenly over- 
flowing his mind, and remaining upon him in spite of his effort 
to throw them off. It is because the vote of an Ccumenical 
Council affects us so differently,—as a political result of 
definite causes,—that it seems so grotesque to us that it 
could seriously affect the theological creed of a religious 
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man. We suspect that Lord Acton, and the party who} 
think, with him, that the bishops who profess to have their 
belief altered by the vote are making a profession and nothing 
more, have themselves long ago given up all real belief in any | 
external test of infallible truth. Like the Protestants, they be- | 
lieve that the kingdom of God comes not with observation, and 
think the Church is there only to declure already existing convictions, 
not to be interrogated and trusted by those who have no convic- 
tions of their own. It is a very sound position, but cutirely 
Protestant, and they should hardly express so much indignation 
and surprise that their Church disowns them. We should as 
soon expect it to accept the Lutheran justification by faith, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
0 > 
RUSSIA'S TRUE MEANING. 


(To Tue EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 





“ Russia protests against any territorial conquests by Germany ; but 

should Prussia persist in annexing any French territory, Russia will 
claim an adequate compensation in order to re-establish the equilibrium 
between herself and Northern Germany.” 
The New York Times published the above telegram from its Wash- 
ington correspondent on the 16th ult., assuring its readers that 
the information therein contained was derived from “ the highest 
diplomatic source.” As the contents of Prince Gortschakoff's late 
circular had already been made known to the American public, the 
above telegram may very properly be regarded as an explanatory 
postscriptum to the Russian manifesto. 

The New York Times stands in the front rank of American 
journalism, and its relations are of the most intimate character 
with the Government now in office at Washington. * The highest 
diplomatic source ” to which the editor refers, is doubtless President 
Grant’s Secretary of State; and Mr, Hamilton Fish has probably 
obtained his clue to the Czar’s intentions from the Russian 
Minister at Washington, or the United States’ Envoy at St. 
Petersburg. ‘There is, therefore, every reason for accepting the 
telegram as authoritative; whilst, moreover, it is only natural to 
suppose that Russia would endeavour to acquire additional terri- 
tory in view of Germany’s late conquests and threatened annexa- 
tions. 

Kussia’s intentions in 1854 were at first shrouded in mystery. 
The Crimean war grew out of the entanglement of the * Iloly 
Places,” a dispute with which England had little, if anything, to 
do; and were we simple enough to take Prince Gortschakoff's 
late Circular as the full extent of Russia’s present requirements, 
the parties to the ‘Treaty of 1856 have merely to deal with the 
question of reopening the Black Sea‘%to the Muscovite navies and 
those of ‘Turkey. ‘This is only the beginning of the end! 
Russia’s exterior policy is an intricate net work of arridi S-PCUSCES, 
which, as a rule, requires the lapse of much time to trace out and 
unravel; but, in this instance, her diplomatists have, to use a 
common expression, ‘‘let the cat out of the bag” at the very 
outset, and we are permitted to understand the full extent of the 
dangers with which England, and Europe generally, are threat- 


ened. ‘ Should Prussia persist in annexing any French terri- 
tory,” nay, more, if “ any territorial conquests” are made by 


Germany elsewhere, now or hereafter, Russia will claim ‘ an ade- 





quate compensation,” &c. Such compensation, however, can only 
be obtained to the detriment of England's allies, and to the lasting 
danger of Evgland’s vital interests in Eastern Europe and the 
Continent of Asia. 

The Pester-Lloyd of Pesth-Buda asks the following pertinent | 
questions relative to Prince Gortschakoff’s manifesto :—1. ‘What | 
does Russia intend? 2. How far do her intentions coincide with | 


the policy of Prussia? 3. What ought the Austro-llangarian 
monarchy to do in face of the Russian declaration?’ Light 





has shone upon us from the West in regard to Russia's real inten- | 
tions ; and Great Britain is equally interested with Austria in ob- 
taining correct replies to the other interrogatories. ‘There can be no 
possible reason for assuming that the Prussian policy of to-day 
has ceased to be vis-it-vis of her Eastern neighbour, what it in- 
variably has been in years gone by. ‘The two nations have long | 
been notorious for territorial encroachments ; they have been con- | 
Stant allies in peace and war; and their reigning families are | 
closely connected by ties of blood. ‘The ‘Moly Alliance,” the | 
partition of Poland, the active sympathy shown by the Prussian 

| 


Government and people towards the Russians during the Crimean 
war, all prove that the two powers have hitherto regarded their | 
interests as identical; and the events of the past three months | 


ought to convince us that this sentiment is now stronger tham 
ever. The honesty of Vviuce Gortschakoff’s protest against 
any territorial acquisitions by Germany in France may be 
gauged by the number and value of crosses and other 
decorations bestowed by the Czar upon German officers during the 
present campaign, and still more pointedly, by the tield-marshal- 
ships in the Imperial Army sent to the two Prussian princes only 
a short time ago. All these varied marks of favour serve to prove 
that German successes in France, and German territorial aequisi- 
tions, are far from being distasteful to the Emperor Alexander; 
and it is in the highest degree improbable that King William 
would have entered upon his present career of conquest, without 
being satisfied in advance that he would meet with no opposition 
from his powerful nephew ; for the consolidation of the military 
strength of Germany under one head, enhanced by important 
conquests in Western Europe, must of necessity cause anxiety 
to the Court of St. Petersburg. Nor must it be forgotten 
that Count Bismarck has, for years past, been intimately 
acquainted with Russian statesmen; and since he has directed 
the foreign policy of his Government, he has left no means 
untried to draw closer the bonds of friendship between his 
own country and that of the Czar. The number of Prussian 
officers who, since the campaign of Sadowa, have been engaged in 
re-organizing and redrilling the Russian forces according to the 
new system introduced by General Von Moltke; the massing of 
the Russian Army in Western Poland at the very beginning of this 
war, as though to prevent any interference on the part of Austria 
with Prussian interests while Pryssia was iu the toils with France,— 
these and many other facts conclusively prove that the Cabinets 
of Berlin and St. Petersburg understand each other, and are now 
acting with a common object in view. 

Austria probably knows by this time what she will have “ to do 
in the face of the Russian manifesto.” She is all but threatened 
with the fate of Poland, for, two weeks ago, the Journal de St. 

etersburg made the following announcement :— 

* Russia would value the loyal support of Austria in this vital question 

of honour. Austria knows that her political difliculties commenced on 
the day when, by a perfidious Eastern policy, sho lost the friondship otf 
Russia.” 
This is a distinct reference to Austria’s losses in Italy, and her 
crushing defeats in 1866; and it is a palpable threat also that, ia 
the event of her continuing in this so-called ‘ perfidious Eastern 
policy,” she will have to suffer still further. Prussia’s great aim 
is a single united Germany under the House of Hohenzollern ; 
and, aided by Russia, she may perhaps succeed in disintegrating 
the Austrian Empire, and reducing Austria proper to the condition 
of Hanover and Electoral Ilesse. 

What England must do in face of this manifesto hurled, 
gauntlet-like, at her feet and those of her allies, cannot admit of 
a moment’s hesitation. I do not believe that any possible 
Government in Great Britain could refuse to take up this Russian 
challenge, for never in our history have our honour and interest 
alike been more unblushingly assailed. In no sense whatever does 
1870 resemble 1854. We had formerly no Treaty binding us to 
protect Turkey; we drifted into war,—how, we scarcely could 
tell; Russia slowly disclosed her real designs, and those 
designs fell infinitely short of what she now demands, ‘There is 
not the smallest room to-day for the most lingering suspicion of 
a doubt as to her intentions. She places herself, forsooth! in the 
position which she might ouly fairly claim had she been victorious, 
not defeated, in 1856. ‘The enormous expenditure of England aud 
her allies in blood and treasure must now be entered as so much 
“ dead-loss” in the national ledgers; for the Euxine is hence- 
forward to be covered with the Russian navies and its shores with 
Sebastopols. Why? Certainly not because her dignity is in any 
way affected by the neutralization of the Black Sea,—for all other 
powers are sitailarly circumstauced with herself,— but simply tha 
she may be in a position to carry on war under the most favourable 
conditions against her weaker neighbours. So far as Russia is 
concerned, the Treaty of 1856 no longer exists. She declares 
so by the mouth of Prince Gortschakoff; and she bas made 
all needful preparations for the struggle which she knew full 
well must ensue as the result of her Chancellor's cireular, The 
sale of her North-American territory to the United States was a 
step in this direction, as also the heavy loans she has contracted of 
late years in Western Europe. At the very moment of the out- 
break of war between France and Germany, she recalled home ail 
her military and naval officers without distinction of grade or 
age; and it is uo secret whatever that she has, for months past, 
been massing her armies on her southern and western frontiers. 
She is ready for immediate hostilities, and she has chosen the most 
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opportune moment for launching her thunderbolt amongst the 
nations. Winter is upon us; the Baltic is closed up for months 
to come to all hostile fleets; hostile powers have their pre- 
parations yet to make; and Russia can open the cam- 
paign in the spring with all her forces in position. She 
will never have a more splendid opportunity than the 
present for accomplishing her long-cherished designs. Ger- 
many is in accord with her, or if otherwise, Germany has her 
her hands too full to offer serious opposition. France need not 
be mentioned; Austria, Turkey, and Italy have no funds, and 
Great Britain stands alone to oppose her. ‘Thus reasons the 
would-be autocrat of the entire East, but the advisers of our 
Queen have the ability, and they cannot lack the courage, to 
check once and for ever the insatiable ambition of the Northern 
Colossus, Hesitation on our part would be treason to England's 
honour, to the interests of our empire, and to civilization gene- 
rally. The answer to Prince Gortschakoff must be unmistakably 
clear, emphatic, and final, and immediate action must follow our 
reply. May be we are on the eve of another Sinope.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A Lover or Preacre,—wirn Honour. 





ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—With few exceptions, our public writers and speakers are 
treating the Russian (Question as one not of expediency—the 
expediency of maintaining the old balance of power by the old 
methods—but of morality. And the moral point which is at 
present chiefly urged is not that we must keep our own treaty 
engagements, and enforce the Treaty of March 30, 1856, if it is 
actually broken; but that we, as the censors and upholders of 
international morality, are called on to prevent or punish by war 
the immoral declaration of Russia that she will not be bound by 
a certain clause in that ‘Treaty, without waiting till she follows 
that declaration by material acts. But are we not here making 
that commonest of all confusions between anger at an affront to 
ourselves and righteous indignation at a breach of public morality ? 
and are we not eager to avenge the insult under the delusion 
that we are only maintaining a great principle? When I read 
the vehement language about tearing up contracts and throwing 
them in our faces, and such like metaphors, [ cannot but think 
that such is the case; and in the cause of what I believe to be 
that of real international morality, I ask you to let me say these 
few words of protest. 

I am no admirer of Lord Palmerston, or his politics at home or 
abroad, but he was surely right when he said (upon this same 
Eastern question, though with a different purpose than mine) that 
men get into great confusion and make serious mistakes —his 
expressions are a good deal stronger than these—by the use of 
metaphors, taken from private life and applied to nations. We 
are asked what we think, and how we act, when a man repudiates 
a contract of sale or of marriage, and soon; and though it is easy 
enough to reply by illustrations from duelling, from promises 
which have been extorted by force, and the like, yet nothing is 
proved after all to any one whose sympathies are not already 
enlisted on the side of him who is using the metaphor. But if, dis- 
carding metaphors, we look into the moral elements of this Treaty, 
and its denunciation by Prince Gortschakoff’s Circular, we 
find them to be these:—It was not a treaty between friendly 
powers, for objects of mutual convenience, like a_ treaty 
of commerce; but a submission on the part of Russia 
to certain conditions imposed on her by England and France 
after they had beaten her in war, and accepted by her lest 
she should get worse terms if she resisted longer. ‘These terms 
included her surrender of the right to defend her southern coasts 
by her own navy, and her acceptance instead of the guarantee of 
the other Powers that they would not attack, or allow each other 
to attack, her on those coasts. No one can say that a 
nation is morally bound to keep such a treaty as_ this 
longer than her necessities compel her to keep it. ‘The right of a 
nation to defend its own ccasts by its own ships is as indefeasible 





a right as that of choosing whether it will govern itself by a King 
ora Republican President ; and though the force of more powerful 
nations may compel her for a time, or even for ever, to surrender 
the one or the other right, ef vitam propter vivendi perdere causas, | 
it is force, and not moral obligation, which compels her. No| 
Englishman who, for a moment, makes Russia’s case his own 


will have any doubt about the matter. He would not allow the | 
moral obligation of any treaty that England might, at the | 
end of a war, have entered into to accept the neutraliza- | 
tion of St. George’s Channel as a substitute for her right | 


to fit out ships-of-war at Portsmouth. The amount of 
moral obligation really involved on the side of Russia in 
her acceptance of the Treaty of Paris was, that she should 
leave off fighting, leave her victorious foes at liberty to with- 
draw their fleets and armies, make no resistance to their destruc. 
tion of Sebastopol, and there and then submit to the other con- 
ditions of peace. There was peace between the belligerents, and 
there was the consequent opportunity given for unity and friend- 
ship to grow up between them. But that was all that the Treaty 
meant, or could mean, as far as Russia was concerned. Her right 
to exist as an independent nation involved her moral right to 
denounce the Treaty, whenever she was strong enough to 
do so. If she had denounced it by going to war on 
some pretext, such as that her Ambassador had not been 
treated with proper respect, we should have admitted that 
she was within her right, however resolute we might have been to 
fight her. If, on the other hand, she had taken the opposite 
course of asking us and our co-signatories to reconsider the clause 
in question, in all probability we should have reciprocated her 
courtesy by acceding to her wishes. Her actual course has been 
more straightforward and moral than the former, less courteous, 
but not less moral than the latter; while it has a precedent in 
form—lI do not say in substance—in the mode of recognizing the 
election of Prince Charles as ruler of the Moldo-Wallachian pro- 
vinces in 1866. But it is a course which affronts our self-import- 
ance, and rouses our fear of being thought afraid, and these we 
persuade ourselves to be feelings of moral indignation.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. 





THE NEUTRALITY OF THE COLONIES IN WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—As the Spectator occasionally contains articles on colonial 
matters, it may, perhaps, not be out of place to call your atten- 
tion to a political question of a novel and important character 
which has recently been discussed in Melbourne. 

On August 24 the Governor of Victoria appointed a commis- 
sion ‘‘ to consider and report upon the necessity of a federal union 
of the Australian Colonies for legislative purposes, and the best 
means of accomplishing such a union.” I have, during the pre- 
sent week, received from the chairman, Mr. Gavan Duffy, the 
first report of this Commission. This document, in the first 
place, points out the advantages of a federal union; and, in 
the next place, suggests the best means of effecting it. On 
neither of these subjects was there any difference of opinion 
among the Commissioners; and although what they recommend 
is well worthy of consideration, it would occupy too much of 
your space were I to comment upon it in the present letter. The 
last proposal contained in the Report is, however, by far the most 
important. ‘Two of the members of the Commission expressed 
their dissent from it, and it is probable that if it should become 
necessary to discuss it in England it will cause great differences 
of opinion. It substantially amounts to this,—that although 
Britain may be at war with France or Russia, or any other 
country, yet the colonies may, if they choose, remain at peace 
with the enemy of the mother country. ‘The idea is sufficiently 
startling, yet, whether we may approve of it or not, it must be 
admitted that there are some plausible arguments which may be 
adduced in its favour, and that it is by no means so chime- 
rical as it might at first be supposed to be. I cannot 
better bring before the minds of your readers the state of 
matters which has forced the question of neutrality upon the 
consideration of the colonists than by quoting a paragraph from 
the Report :—‘‘ The British colonies from which Imperial troops 
have been wholly withdrawn present the unprecedented pheno- 
menon of responsibility without either corresponding authority or 
adequate protection. ‘They are as liable to all the hazards of war 
as the United Kingdom; but they can influence the commence- 
ment or continuance of a war no more than they can control the 
movements of the solar system; and they have no certain assur- 
ance of that aid against an enemy upon which integral portions 
of the United Kingdom can confidently reckon. ‘This is a relation 
so wanting in mutuality that it cannot safely be regarded asa 
lasting one, and it becomes necessary to consider how it may be so 
modified as to afford a greater security for permanence.” 

The Report gives as a precedent for the pringiple it would estab- 
lish the relation which formerly existed between Prussian and Neuf- 


| chatel, and a passage is quoted from Vattel, which is to the effect 


that the King of Prussia was Sovereign Prince of Neufchatel without 
the principality and the kingdom being in any way united, 60 
that the people of Neufchitel might lawfully serve a foreign 
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power at war with the King of Prussia. It also refers to the case 
of England aud Hanover, which, although owning the same 
Sovereign, were not necessarily associates in war; and to that of 
the Ionian Islands, which were judicially decided to constitute a 
Sovereign State, not associated with the United Kingdom in the 
Crimean war. 

The Commissioners are compelled to admit that there is a dis- 
tinction between the case of colonies inhabited by men of the 
game race and origin as the population of the United Kingdom, 
end thet of countries like Hanover or the Ionian Islands, the only 
tie between whom and Britain was that they were both subject 
to the same Sovereign ; but still they maintain that the distinc- 
tion is not of such a kind as to make the recognition of the 
neutrality of the Colonies in time of war contrary to the prin- 
ciples of international law. 

There is one aspect of the question which the Commissioners 

seem scarcely to have fully enough considered. They assume 
that England has ceased to protect Australia, because she has 
not left a single soldier on the whole of that continent. But is 
it truly the case that she has abandoned the duty of protection ? 
Zf a fleet were fitted out to attack Melbourne or Sydney, would it 
not run a very great risk of being stopped and captured by British 
men-of-war? and is not the fact that foreign Powers know that 
an act of hostility against a colony would be an act of hostility 
against England of itself a protection? It may not be a sufli- 
<ient protection ; but that it is some amount of protection can 
scarcely be denied, and if it is, then the question arises whether 
the colonies are prepared to dispense with this amount of 
protection. If they are not, then the people of this 
country may, perhaps, ask themselves whether it would be 
for their interest that they should be bound to protect 
the colonies, if the colonies are to be neutral during war. It may 
be that the right answer is that it would be for their interest on 
the ground that the colonies afford a market for the manufactures 
and a field for the surplus population of England, and to secure 
the continuance of these advantages a wise statesman might pro- 
bably think it expedient still to afford a protection which really 
-costs little or nothing even if she were no longer to have the benefit, 
the only benefit which, in a military point of view, she derives 
from her colonial possessions, of having their ports open to her 
fleets, if they wish to provision or refit during war. Our loss 
#rom the neutrality of the Colonies would be small ; their loss from 
being dragged into a war might be infinite. 

However this may be, it would be a fair matter for discussion 
whether it would be worth the while of the United Kingdom to 
retain its dependencies upon such terms. 

Whether foreign countries could be induced to consent that the 
‘Colonies should have all the benefits—real or imaginary —of a con- 
nection with Britain during peace, and all the immunities of 
weutrals during war, is a question on which I will not offer an 
‘opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. W. 





“*THE BIBLE WITHOUT NOTE OR COMMENT.” 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$1r,—I think the practice described as above meets with scant 
justice at present. Allow me to say why it commends itself to me. 
The real question is about the New Testament, and I assert, to 
begin with, that the great work done by the New Testament 
(observe that I do not use the ‘* New Testament” as synonymous 


ship of the day, be either quite wrong, or, at all events, so 
imperfect and one-sided as to be practically wrong. 

2. I believe that, except where the supporters of a school are 
persons of an entirely exceptional breadth of view, scarcely a 
teacher, clerical or lay, would venture to tell the real truth about 
the age, history, and authority of the New Testament, even if 
he knew it himself; or to treat the Gospels in the only way in 
which they can be treated by an intelligent criticism.—I am, 
Sir, &c., O. 





THE EDUCATION ACT IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 

(To THE EbDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Mr. Forster congratulates himself on the working of his 
Bill, because twenty-six of the largest towns have applied for 
school boards; and he quietly admits that “in the country dis- 
tricts, it was true, Boards had not yet been asked for.” Can you 
spare room for a case from the country which will show one side 
of the working of the Bill? 

This is a small town, with no corporation, of 5,500 inhabitants, 
bound (we are told) to supply school accommodation for 900 
children; or a Commissioner may be down upon us. We have 
now good national schools with room for over 500, British schools 
for 200 (it is said to be doubtful if these last may not be shut), and 
a school with endowment with very bad room for 90. A public 
meeting is called (for 3 p.m., when of course working-men cannot 
attend) to discuss the requirements of the Bill, and a proposal 
carried to build additional room for 150 children at the National 
Schools, with an understanding that the Endowed school can and 
will make itself efficient and place itself under Government inspec- 
tion. It is distinctly urged and thoroughly accepted that thus we 
shall be saved from compulsion (which is un-English), rates, school 
board, commissioner, Mr. Forster, and all, and saved we are most 
certainly. 

Now, Sir, the other side. We have not been a backward place ; 
our schools are good and well supported. We have never found 
out that there was too little room for the children who would come ; 
we have never sent children away ; but we have not had children 
enough to fill our rooms. We should have built another school 
long since if there had been need. But of our supposed 900 we 
have never been able to get hold—even the slightest hold—of more 
than 700; where are the other 200, and how are we to get them now, 
for the Bill willnot help us? Surely one may ask, in what will the 
Bill help us? Moreover, there is not a parish in all our rural 
deanery which has not enough school accommodation, so Mr. 
Forster cannot touch any part of our district. So it comes to this, — 
that the state of education in this part of Dorsetshire reaches an 
efficient standard now, and cannot be interfered with—and we 
may hug our ‘inherent dislike to rating.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sherborne. O. W. Tancock. 








BOOKS 
Ee 
THE IRISH CHANCELLORS.* 
Tue biographical work by which Lord Campbell added a new 
terror to death has met with blame from many quarters, but the 
severest thing that has yet been said about it is contained in Mr. 
O’Flanagan’s preface. He tells us that this ponderous work of 
his, which has occupied a quarter of a century in the writing, and, 





with ‘‘ Christianity”) has been done by it as a collection of dis- 

courses, parables, aphorisms, and incidents, present to the mind in | 
& wholly unarranged state, and with scarcely any sequence or 

connection, either historical or logical, except to some slight | 
extent as regards the Crucifixion and the events immediately pre- | 

ceding and following it. I appeal to the consciousness of ninety- | 
‘nine out of a hundred of your readers to support this assertion. 

I also assert (and sustain my assertion by the same appeal) 
‘that this work has been done independently of teaching, glosses, 
and comments of all kinds, or so nearly so that the teaching, 
glosses, and comments may be left out of the question. 

Judging, then, of the future by the past, it seems to me that 
the great object of Soripture reading in schools is to keep these | 
detached discourses, parables, aphorisms, and incidents in the ears | 
and hearts of the scholars, and thus insensibly to perpetuate the 
Christian tradition. At all events, I see no reason why this 
effect should be undervalued, or considered otherwise than highly 
important. ‘The reasons that weigh with me against trying to do 
more are two:— 

1. I believe that a large part of the comments or explanations 
which would be given would, in view of the real Biblical scholar- | f 





ew English Chancellors. 


if such patience were still to be found on earth, would take up 
quite as much time in the reading, was suggested by the Lives of 
He was ‘desirous of compiling a 
similar work to that of Lord Campbell.” How he has put his design 
in execution will be plain to any one who merely opens his volumes. 

Lord Campbell’s Lives are at least readable, and their facts, how- 
ever untrustworthy they may be, have some bearing on the subject. 
| Mr. O'Flanagan does not invent, we do not suppose he could invent 
if he tried, and his research has probably been deep and painstaking. 


| But we do not think he ever tells a story without spoiling it, and 


instead of writing the lives of the Irish Chancellors, he rambles 
about picking up bushels of irrelevant matter which have only the 
connection of time with the subjects of his biographies. The fact 
that out of the whole number of Irish Chancellors treated by Mr. 
} O'Flanagan, only two or three are known to us by name, is a 
further objection to his 1,176 pages. If it be urged that he is not 
responsible for the barrenness of his subject, we can only point to 
his own statement that many of the Irish Chancellors were able 
and distinguished men, who exercised great inflnence upon the 
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destinies of the kingdom. This may be true as regards Lord 
Clare and Lord Plunket, whose lives occupy the greater part of 
the second volume. But we have looked in vain among the 
earlier Chancellors for men of mark, for men of judicial ability, 
for men of public importance. Lord Chancellor Methuen, who is 
remembered as the author of the Treaty with Portugal, and who 
is, therefore, answerable for the monopoly long enjoyed by port 
and gout, could hardly have been acceptable in a claret-drinking 
country like Ireland. At any rate, he was a bad and dilatory 
Equity judge. Another Irish Chancellor patronized Handel 
during that visit to Dublin which formed a notable episode in the 
life of the great composer, and is commemorated in the Dunciad. 
But with these exceptions, we find nothing remarkable in Mr. 
O’Flanagan’s heroes. It is possible that such a total want of 
incident and character deterred Lord Campbell from adding the 
Irish Chancellors to the English. From a note written by him to 
Mr. O’Flanagan and from the statement of his daughter, it 
appears that he began to collect materials and read up the 
subject, but went no further. We cannot wonder at this, nor do 
we care to speculate upon the kind of work Lord Campbell would 
have written if he had persevered in his task. ‘There is one 
reason, however, for which we certainly should have welcomed it: 
it would have saved us from this book of Mr. O’Flanagan’s. 
Perhaps we are trying Mr. O’Flanagan by too severe a test. It 
is certain that he has collected many curious details, some of which 
bear directly upon the Court of Chancery. Although there is 
little biographical interest in his book, there is much miscellaneous 
information. We cannot help remembering that some brilliant 
works have been written about the most prominent Irish lawyers, 
and that the Memoirs of Sir Jonah Barrington, Mr. Charles 
Phillips's Curran and his Contemporaries, and other books of the 
kind, have thrown a vivid light on the legal life of the early part 
of the century. Yet, though Mr. O’Flanagan cannot pretend to 
rival any of these writers, there is a humbler way by which he can 
remind us of them. He can either quote, or if that be not safe, 
he can allude to their more familiar stories. The lives of Lord 
Clare and Lord Plunket abound with these lucky reminiscences. 
We have said already that Mr. O’Flanagan’s own versions of good 
stories are very much inferior to the originals. Strange as it may 
appear in an Irishman, he has a very faint sense of humour. is 
attempts to make and to tell a joke are equally ponderous. An 
instance of the latter may be found in the reproduction of the com- 
parison of one of the Irish Courts to the road between Chester 
and Holyhead. The Court in question boasted a clerk of the name 
of Moore, and was frequented by a dandy solicitor named Morris. 
The fact that this clerk was sitting rather higher than the barristers 
suggested to one that they were just under Penmanmaur, while 
another at once retorted that they were also opposite Beaumaris. 
The ready happiness and the aptitude of the reply are both spoiled by 
Mr. O’Flanagan’s way of telling the story. Again, quoting an Oxford 
Commemoration squib,he confuses W orcester College with the town of 
Worcester, and infers that the third-floor windows of Balliol command 
an extent of some fifty miles of country. It is well that with such an 
inaptitude for seeing the point of what is amusing, Mr. O’Flana- 
gan indulges us with but few specimens of Irish humour. When 
he is content to quote in the words of others there is of course no 
such danger. The description of an Irish criminal court, taken 
from a sketch which is attributed to Sheil, introduces us to one of 
O’Connell’s most successful defences. Nor is it the only instance 
in which Sheil’s sketches are found useful. ‘Towards the close of 
his book, indeed, the habit of quotation grows upon Mr. O'Flana- 
gan, and he makes long extracts from debates which only serve to 
swell the bulk of his pages. The curious question of the amount 
of public money paid to Lord!Plunket’s family is left somewhat in 
doubt by this method of treatment. In one page Mr. O’Flanagan 
gives a speech from which it appears that the yearly emolu- 
ments of the Plunket family amounted to about £27,850. 
Lord Plunket himself as Chancellor had £8,000 a year; one of his 
sons was his purse-bearer with a salary of £800, Secretary of 
Bankrupts with a salary of £900, and counsel to the Chief 
Remembrancer with a salary of £300. Another son received 
£1,500 a year as Prothonotary to the Court of Common Pleas ; 
and a third son £1,200a year as Commissioner of Inquiry as to 
the fees of the Courts of Justice. The Deanery of Down(£2,500) 
and the Vicarage of Bray (£800) came lower down in the list ; 
and then having exhausted his immediate family, the obliging 
Chancellor turned to that of his brother-in-law. These figures 
tell their own story, but when we turn the page, we find that 
story contradicted. What one debater had advanced was denied 


by another. Mr. O’Flanagan does not tell us which is to be 


pelieved. 





The statistics of the receipts of the Plunket family are not the 
only ones worth citing. We are much struck by the early success: 
of Lord Chancellor Clare, as shown by his fee-book. In his very 
first term he made about £94, and in his first year £343. Such a 
wonderful beginning contradicts all common experience, but we 
must take into account the fact that Lord Clare’s father was a 
barrister. From his first to his seventh year his fees gradually 
increased, but then there was a sudden fall, from which he did not 
recover till he became Attorney-General, after eleven years’ practice. 
His own statement is, ‘from June, 1772, to June, 1789, I received 
at the Bar £45,912 83. 8d. Of this, £36,939 3s. 11d. was received 
by me in the last five years and a half.” Mr. O’Flanagan gives 
us the salaries of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland from the earliest 
times. At first the sum they received was £40 a year, exclusive 
of fees and perquisites. By the year 1598 this sum had grown to 
£415; in 1666 it was raised to £1,000 a year, in 1709 to £2,000, 
in 1727 to £2,500, and in 1802 to £4,000, which is just half the 
present salary. With £8,000 a year paid regularly, the Chancellor 
of Ireland is in a far better position than his predecessor in 
the reign of Henry VIII. A letter written in 1531 by Alan, 
Archbishop of Dublin and Chancellor of Ireland, complains that 
his stipend of forty marks a year has fallen into arrears for two 
years and a half, and that he has had to pay the needful repairs of 
the Court out of his own pocket. At a much later date we hear 
complaints of Chancery suits in Ireland being much more tedious 
and expensive than in England. ‘There seems to have been no 
limit to the number of counsel employed on either side, and all 
who were employed had to be heard, so that arguments were 
interminable. ‘ ‘Che Courts,” says a legal writer in 1759, ** must 
be kept in exercise by bringing some of the scattered forces to the 
engagement until the main body may come in, or the cause may 
be undone. ‘Then every one must speak in the cause, and so, as 
they are seldom in the way to hear about what the others have 
said, repetitions necessarily follow.” We do not know that our 
own Court of Chancery was so immaculate in the reign of 
George II., although probably it did not reach the climax of 
delay till the days of Lord Eldon. 

‘The number of reforms introduced since then have changed the 
whole system, and perhaps ‘ Jarndyce v. Jarndyce” might now 
be disposed of by a chief clerk’s certificate. As, according to Mr. 
O’Flanagan, the Irish Chancery has done its best to follow the 
example of the English, we may presume that the same expedi- 
tion prevails in both countries. A significant saying of Lord 
Plunket’s, when he was at the Bar, shows how the Court in 
Ireland took the cue from the English decisions. ‘* Are you sure, 
Mr. Plunket,” Lord Chancellor Manners once asked, * that what 
you have stated is the law?” ‘It unquestionably was the law 
half an hour ago,” replied Plunket, looking at his watch, ‘‘ but as 
the packet is now due, I'll not be positive.” ‘The story Lord 
Campbell tells in his Life of Lord Brougham of Sugden suddenly 
pausing in his argument because the Chancellor was reading 
letters may be matched by a similar passage between Curran and 
Lord Clare. ‘To show his dislike of Curran, Lord Clare, during 
an elaborate argument which Curran was addressing to him, 
stooped down and played with a favourite Newfoundland dog. 
Curran stopped short, and on being asked the reason said, 
‘‘T thought your Lordship might be in consultation.” Similarly, 
when Lord Chancellor Manners brought a little boy of his into 
court and gave him a seat on the bench, one of the counsel began 
to address the Chancellor as “* my Lords” and ‘ your Lordships.” 
An inquiring look soon brought the explanation, ‘* I thought, my 
Lord, the seal might have been put into Commission.” 

We have given some of the more favourable samples of Mr. 
O’Flanagan’s manner to make up for the severity of our judlg- 
ment. It must also be admitted that there are other passages 
which we might quote, and which show the author in a favour- 
able light as an industrious collector of miscellanies. ‘The details 
given about the early Irish ordeals, the legal quibble by which a 
rightful King made himself known to his subjects, the night 
affray between a Lord Chancellor of Ireland and the Speaker of 
the Irish louse of Commons, the contrast between the fate of an 
attorney who carried off an heiress and that of a peer who com- 
mitted a murder, are all worth telling. But we have probably 
said enough for our readers, and we question if we have not said 
too much for Mr. O’Flanagan. 

THE FLORENTINES.* 
‘‘Bressep are they that expect nothing, for they shall not be 
disappointed,” was, unfortunately, not one of the beatitudes 


* The Florentines. By the Countess Moutemerli. Londou: Tinsl’ Brothers. 
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implanted in our minds at a season when the memory is plastic 
and receives deep and permanent impressions, but was taught us 
jater in life by some cynical and embittered acquaintance, and is, 
therefore, not always at hand to warn us against too sanguine 
expectations. When we read the names of this book and its 
authoress, we were sure we should have some pleasant pictures of 
Florence and its favoured inhabitants generally ; and after we had 
glanced through it, and caught the words of ‘ Garibaldi” and 
“‘ Mentana,” and saw that Florence was not especially the theme, 
we fancied that we should have, instead, a vivid account of that 
unsuccessful attempt to recover their Capital by the Italian Volun- 
teers, which was frustrated by the soldiers of the late French 
Empire; and again we were disappointed. But, after all, the 
title is only wide of the mark because it is too wide in its signifi- 
cance; instead of ** The Florentines,” read ** a dozen Florentines,” 
and we shall have a perfectly honest description of the contents. 
What we really do have is the trials and sorrows, during a few 
months, of two families, springing partly out of the disastrous 
expedition to Rome, partly from the pride of the head of one of 
the families, and partly from the villainy of one Fra Paolo, con- 
fessor to both families, who had thus immense opportunities of 
making mischief between them, which he was much too conscien- 
tious to waste, 

The effect of the book is strange enough; it reads like a story 
of English domestic life a hundred years ago, lived somehow, in 
modern Italy, and confused still further by the presence of Gari- 
baldi, as we hear of him this very day, at the head of his band of 
red-shirted philanthropists in the defiles of the Vosges mountains. 
Except that we are brought up continually by Italian names and 
titles, we seem, at one moment, to be reading of the days we have 
heard of in Eugland when parents were everything, and children 
nothing; when our fathers obeyed their parents according to the 
letter of the commandment, and said “Sir” and ‘‘ Ma’am” to 
them, and went courting decorously in the presence of chaperons ; 
and when our mothers would have blushed scarlet at the thought 
of sending, or even receiving, a letter that had not been first viséd 
by mamma ; then, suddenly, we are startled by the introduction of 
recent Italian politics, and we are at once moved far away in 
distance, while we are brought much nearer in time. 

The Countess Montemerli has perhaps been wise in avoiding a 
thousandth repetition of the description and praise of Florence, and 
not falling into the error of Mr. Bouncer—better know to fame as the 
possessor of Huz and Buz—who “ did a little guide-book” when 
subject-matter failed him for his periodical epistles to his revered 
“maternal ;” but it is a pity that one of the few descriptive 
passages we have leaves on the mind—not already impressed— 
a very dreary and desolate picture of Florence; the bitter cold, 
the driving rain, the wet and narrow streets, the prison-like palaces, 
and—in the houses—the tiled floors, the immense and almost 
empty apartments of the impoverished nobility, and above all, the 
absence, not only of open fires but of all fires, fix themselves in the 
imagination, and give the very falsest idea of the beautiful City of 
Flowers ; but we are more than compensated by the picture—if it 
be but a true one—of the sweet harmoniousness of the domestic 
relations of Italians. There is a greater beauty than that of 
Southern cities and a better warmth than that of open fires, in the 
unfailing and tender respect of the young, the unselfish love of the 
old, the perfect generosity of fraternal sympathy, the devotion of 
domestics and the regard and confidence which they receive in 
return, all which are set forth so simply and unaffectedly that 
we cannot help but believe, though it seems almost too good to be 
true. ‘There is something very captivating, too, in the simplicity 
of the manners and customs of an Italian home, as Madame 
Montemerli describes them, and in the absence of ceremonial and 
etiquette, even to such an adaptation of apparel to the exigencies of 
the seasons as would shock an English lady of proper feeling. There 
is a sense of rest and refreshment and of shade and shelter in this 
picture of perfect family unity and love—adorned, as it is, by cul- 
tivation and refinement—which we seldom feel in perusing stories 
of the more independent and individual life of northern climates; 
nor, if we trust Madame Montemerli, does this unity of feeling 
result at all from inactivity of mind, for her scenes are laid 
in the homes of enthusiastically patriotic families, holding 
advanced liberal opinions on questions both political and eccle- 
siastical. 

The book depends for its interest, very principally indeed, on 
these descriptions of Italian home-life and on the very clever 
studies of character,—of which that of the Countess Albrandi is 
unquestionably the most powerful,—and the thoughtful and beau- 





these volumes. Elena has unexpectedly received from her mother 
permission to write, in future, to her lover without supervision :- 


“Elena felt confused. Fora moment she seemed overcome between 
a feeling of gratitude and a perfectly inexplicable sensation of discom- 
fort. No longer to confide in her mother, and to be able to indulge in 
confidence apart from her, seemed to her delightful and grievous, charm- 
ing and cruel. This suddenly acquired happiness, which she had never 
foreseen, and which she purchased at the price of a liberty which sho 
had not desired, arrested the happiness of her heart, as the voice of tho 
master arrests tbe bird on the door of its cage, when he exclaims, ‘Go, 
my poor little one; bo free.” Leaving the beloved voice behind, tho 
bird hesitatingly spreads its wings to fly off alone into the perils of 
liberty.” 
Or this, which enters so completely into the dreaminess of old age:— 


“Yes, my dear; sho nurtured and encouraged this nascent affection, 
with the unconsciousness of old age shown towards youth, when the 
active events of life are left too far behind to retain their true proportions. 
After the material cares of life have been laid aside for years, and 
necessaries have been always at hand without any thought being spent 
upon obtaining them, persons forget how much it costs to live, and are 
ready to sacrifice all the material interests upon which family life is 
founded to a caprice of the heart. The romanticism of old age is more 
dangerous than that of youth. It gravely counsels folly; aud as the 
cares, the perplexities, and the sorrows of real life leave no traces in 
the heart, in which the memory of enjoyment is always to be found, 
faint and pale, perhaps, yet intact and vital, age dogmatically aflirms 
the certainty of happiness, and past wretchedness is lightly touched 
upon.” 


Or this: — 


“*TIow severe and unjust is the human heart!’ continued the old 
lady. ‘In the course of my life I have made a very sad observation. 
It is, that we become so accustomed to the good qualities of those with 
whom we live, that we end by losing the appreciation of them; while, 
on the other hand, we never get used to their defects, but ever feck 
them more and more unbearable.’ ” 


Or this, on poverty :— 


“Tf people did but understand the significance of the word poverty, 
and all that it implies of privation, anxiety, and nights of sleeplessness, 
what it costs in labour, fatiguo, and humiliation! People who endure 
its sting, though they be but eighteen years old, are no longer 
young. It gives to the most charming face not only a look of 
premature age, but an abstracted glance, a furrowed brow and bitter 
smile. Poverty! What a vampire! what a torment! It is uncer- 
tainty for the morrow; it is incessant fear ; it is the complete submersion 
of all illusions; it is darkness extending over the whole life.” 

And this, on its antidote, showing that the humorous element is 
not absent from the Countess Montemerli’s pages, as many other 
passages also prove. ‘I'wo old servants are gossiping together :— 

“Do not talk stuff, Giovanni! When poople have bags full of money, 
they have the right to do what they please.'—‘ But the Countess would 
not give her consent.'—‘ Caro mio, nobody refuses money. They may 
raiso some difficulties at first; but they give way at last, and resign 
themselves to being comfortable.’ After a pause, Palmira continued: 
‘I cannot say I am over-fond of good-temper, Giovanni; it dulls the 
intelligence. You are very good-tempered, but you never seem to 
understand anything.’—‘I beg your pardon. I understand perfectly, 
only I do not believe the thing is possible.’—‘ That is just what I say. 
So much good-temper makes everything seem impossible. I do not 
know whether it is the same in other countries, but in Italy, when men 
are good-tempered, it is dreadful; they become no better than mummies.’” 
And this, on the effect of the antidote. Mother and daughter have 
received presents of money :— 

“¢Yes, dear mamma,’ answered Nina; who thought to herself, ‘ What 
present could I possibly make mamma with my forty francs? I will 
consult my cousin about it. How amiable mamma is when she has 
money! I really believe that, if we were rich, her temper would be 
charming !’” 

The book has charmed us very much by its beauty, quaintness, 
and simplicity, but it would not be quite fair to pass over its failings, 
As a story, its whole interest, which is very slight, centres in the 
opposition of the stern Countess Albrandi to her daughter's 
marriage ; and even this opposition is at first so faint that it has 
to be fanned into a flame by machinery known to novel-writers. 
The machinery in this case is so simple of invention, if ouly it were 
obtainable, that it reminds us of the fertile resources of children. 
“Oh! I wish we had a desert island, Willy!” ‘SodoI. Oh! I 
know,—let’s make a lake.” And we could almost imagine Madame 
Montemerli consulting a little daughter thus, ‘Oh! I do so want 
to bring all these people into trouble, what shall Ido?” ‘ Why, 
mamma, won't it do to send all the young gentlemen to battle to 
get killed?” ‘+No, dear, you don’t understand at all; natural 
troubles of that sort are so easily put right; I want something 
that will bring about secrets and misunderstandings, and make every 
one jealousand vexed.” ‘Oh! I know, make a wicked monk,” 
‘* Clever child! admirable idea ! he shall confess both families, and 
tell lies all round ; ‘ thank you for the suggestion very much.’ And 
this is done, in a very thorough, flagrant and unlikely manner; and 


tiful little scraps of thought and feeling which pervade it; little | the most amusing part of it is that Madame Montemerli has not 
passages like the following, which is as pathetic as true, abound in| the heart to distress her readers, so she makes the victims of her 
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monk aware of his duplicity in general, and discover each act of 
it in particular as it occurs, to prevent painful complications. 
Why they all belicve the monk, knowing what he is, we are not 
told, but we can see at once that there are wise reasons for it. 
The monk ends by suddenly putting all things to rights, on 
receiving an appointment at the Vatican ; and confesses to having 
told all his naughty stories because he was a little out of spirits 
about his worldly affairs. The childish element turns up in other 
places also; we are frequently led, apparently to the very edge of 
tragic events, by incidents that seem to have no other object, and 
then Madame Montemerli’s heart misgives her, and we hear 
nothing more about it. For instance, a lover is ill of fever, and if 
he has three attacks he will inevitably die; melancholy madness 
nearly makes a prey of his jiancée ; the second attack seizes him 
on the eve of their marriage, and then,—well, that’s all; he 
recovers, and they live happy ever after, and present us with their 
first child. But at any rate, we get the benefit of this child-like 
softness of heart, for the story ends to perfection ; nobody dies, 
everybody gets everything they want, and the villain-monk, as 
we have said, repents and takes himself off; and we will do the 
same, first thanking the Countess Montemerli for this thoroughly 
satisfactory dénouement and for her very pleasant book, written in 
exceptionally pure and elegant English. 





NEGRO SOLDIERS.* 

Ir is now almitted on all sides that by the adoption (tardily and 
reluctantly as the step was taken) of Negro volunteers into its 
army, the North touched at last upon the vital point of the war, 
the true ground of secession, and gave the first stimulus to a 
healthy reaction. That some four millions of blacks were 
held in slavery might not be the motive, but it was none 
the less surely the cause of the Civil War which threatened 
the very existence of the Union; and ‘till the blacks were 
armed there was no guarantee for their freedom. It was their 
demeanour under arms that shamed the nation into recognizing 
them as men.” In this sentence Lieutenant-Colonel Higginson 
shows his consciousness of the vacillating and temporizing policy 
of even the best among the statesmen of the North in those dark 
and difficult days; he gives, too, the key-note of the very interest- 
ing little book, into which he has compressed his year and a half's 
experience of the negro militant. A pleasanter experience could 
not have been wished for by even the most ardent abolitionist, and 
amid the sad and ever-growing list of wars from jealousy, revenge, 
and lust of territory, it is refreshing to read of one, at least, 
taken up from the pure passion for freedom, and carried on without 
rancour, where rancour would have been only too natural and 
almost excusable. ‘To us, who in the midst of outcries of alarm, of 
predictions of massacre more fearful than any in the annals of 
servile war (massacres, strange to say, of masters so kind and 
indulgent that, if we were to believe the descriptions of pro- 
slavery advocates, Time ‘‘had run back and fetched the age of 
gold,” and restored the ancient patriarchal life to the plantations 
of the South); to us, who believing neither in negro content- 
ment under servitude, nor in negro incapacity for freedom, always 
maintained that the truest humanity and the truest policy both 
called for the arming of the black race, and the giving it an 
active share in that war which was to them of such intense 
meaning, the confirmation of our views by one so well informed 
and capable as Colonel Higginson, makes the pages of the journal 
in which he has recorded his experience especially interesting and 
attractive. 

In November, 1862, Captain Higginson, of the 51st Massa- 
chusetts, received a call to take upon himself the organization 
of the earliest negro regiment. ‘‘ Had an invitation reached me,” 
he writes, ‘* to take command of a regiment of Kalmuck Tartars, it 
could hardly have been more unexpected.” The experiment 
already made in the ‘‘ abortive Ilunter Regiment” was not en- 
couraging; but ‘I had been an abolitionist too long, and loved 
John Brown too well, not to feel a thrill of joy at last on finding 
myself in the position where he only wished to be.” ‘The cap- 
taincy was resigned, and Colonel Higginson threw in his lot with 
the black race. It must be borne in mind that negro soldiers and 
their white officers were at that time unrecognized by the Southern 
army, and hanging or slavery were the impartial doom of either, 
if taken prisoner. 

The chief duty of the 1st South Carolina was to hold the Sea 
Islands, on the coast, to which Sherman made his celebrated march ; 
besides this, they were to ascend the rivers, harass the enemy on 





* Army Life in a Black Regiment. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, late Colonel 
of the 1st South Carolina Volunteers. Boston: Fields, Osgood, and Co. 





all sides, and bring off the plantation slaves. In these raids the- 
courage and discipline of the newly-raised troops were sometimes. 
severely tried, and they came well out of the ordeal. In courage, 
if well led, they fully equalled white soldiers ; in prompt obedience 
to command they surpassed them. ‘I have never yet heard a 
doubt expressed among the officers as to the superiority of these 
men to white troops in aptitude for drill and discipline, because 
of their imitativeness and docility, and the pride they take in the 
service. One captain said to me to-day, ‘I have this afternoon 
taught my men to load-in-nine-times, and they do it better than 
we did in my former company in three months.’” Of the pride 
they took in the service, and their zal of office as sentinels, some 
amusing anecdotes are given. One night, early in his experience- 
of the qualities of his soldiers, the Colonel went the rounds 
of his sentinels incognito. ‘I can only say that I shall 
never try such an experiment again, and have cautioned 
my officers against it. "lis a wonder I escaped with 
life and limb, such a charging of bayonets and clicking of 
gun-locks.” At an evening party, Colonel Higginson heard his 
officers asking eagerly for the pass-word, declaring that as the- 
‘ darkies’ were on guard to-night they must take care to be all 
right.” ‘* It is this capacity of honour and fidelity which gives me 
such entire faith in them as soldiers; without it all their religious 
demonstrations would be mere sentimentality.” We agree with him 
that the answer given by a serjeant of the guard to a white man, 
who questioned his authority, could hardly have been improved. 
‘“ Know what dat mean,” said the indignant serjeant, pointing to 
the chevrons on his own sleeve, ‘‘ dat mean Guvment!” ‘This deep 
sentiment of loyalty to constituted authority would hardly have- 
been looked for in a race so lately freed from oppression. It isa 
most hopeful sign for the future of the negro. ‘Their thorough 
self-identification with the Union, even while seeing shrewdly enough 
the motives of the North in freeing and giving them arms, and even 
while distrusting, with good cause, as it proved eventually, the 
liberal promises of the Government, is amusingly illustrated in a 
strange speech overheard by Colonel Higginson. ‘The speaker, 
Corporal Prince Lambkin, began by reminding his hearers ‘ that 
he had predicted this war ever since Fremont’s time, to which 
some of the crowd assented ; he gave a very intelligent account of 
the Presidential campaign, and then described most impressively 
the secret anxiety of the slaves in Florida to know all about Pre- 
sident Lincoln’s election, and told how all refused to work on the 
4th of March, expecting their freedom to date from that day, 
He finally brought out one of the few really impressive appeals 
for the American flag that I ever heard :—‘ Our masr’s dey hab 
lib under de flag, dey got dere wealth under it, and eberyting 
beautiful for dere chilren. Under it dey hab grind us up, and put 
us in dere pocket for money. But de fust minute dey tink dat the 
flag mean freedom for we colored people, dey pull it right down 
and run up de rag of dere own, (Immense applause.) But we'll 
neber desert de ole flag, boys, neber; we hab lib under it for 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two years, and we'll die for it now.” 

We do not mean to enter into the painful subject of the mean 
economy of the Government in reducing the pay of the black 
soldier, after enlisting him on the distinct understanding that his 
pay and rations should be the same as those of white soldiers ;. 
this gross injustice was at last remedied, but in the meantime, 
while ‘‘in my regiment the men never mutinied nor even threat- 
ened mutiny, and they seemed to make it a matter of honour to de- 
their part, even if Government proved a defaulter, one-third of 
them, including the best men in the regiment, quietly refused to- 
take a dollar’s pay at the reduced price. ‘ We'se gib our sogerin’ 
to de Guv’ment, Cunnel,’ they said, ‘but we won't ’spise our- 
selves so much for take de seben dollar.’ They even made a con-- 
temptuous ballad, of which I once caught a snatch :— 

“¢Ten dollar a month,— 

Tree ob dat for clothing 

Go to Washington 

Fight for Linkum's darter !’” 
This ‘ Lincoln’s daughter” stood for the Goddess of Liberty, it 
would seem. ‘They would be true to her, but would not take the 
half-pay. ‘This was contrary to my advice, and to that of their 
other officers; but I now think it was wise. Nothing less than 
this would have called the attention of the American people to 
this outrageous fraud.” 

“'Two things” writes Colonel Higginson, ‘‘ chiefly surprised me 
in their feeling toward their former masters,—the absence of affec- 
tion and the absence of revenge. I expected to find a good deal of 
the patriarchal feeling. .... . but certainly they had not a 
particle. I never could cajole one of them in his most discon- 
tented moment into regretting ‘the mas’r time,” for a single 
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instant; I never knew one speak of the masters except as natural 
eneinies. Yet they were perfectly discriminating as to individuals ; 
many of them claimed to have had kind owners, and some ex- 
pressed great gratitude to them for particularfavoursreceived. It was 
not the individuals but the ownership of which they complained.” 
We wish we had space to extract the vivid description given by our 
author of the landing of his men on a plantation where the negroes 
were at work, of the sudden excitement among them, and their 
rapid flight to the Yankee boats. ‘‘ With the wild faces, eager 
figures, strange garments, it seemed, as one of the the poor things 
reverently suggested, ‘like notin’ but de judgment day;’” but 
we must give the words of one old negro, “ De people was all 
a hoein’, massa. Dey was a hoein’ in the rice-field when de gun- 
boats come. Den ebery man drops dem hoe, and leff de rice. De 
massa he stand and call, ‘Run to de wood for hide! Yankee 
come, sell you to Cuba; run for hide!’ Ebery man he run, and, 
my God, run all toder way. Massa stand in de wood, peep, peep, 
faid for truss [afraid to trust]. He say, ‘Run to de wood,’ and 
ebery man run by him, straight to de boat.” 

The religious element in the negro’s character has been so 
often dwelt upon, that there is no need to say more here than 
that Colonel Higginson bears ample testimony to its sincerity 
and depth. His chapter on negro spiritual songs is full of 
interest ; but it is more to our immediate purpose to hear 
that their strong religious feelings have so powerfully checked 
the demoralizing tendencies of slavery, that he found them 
rather more than less easy to keep under moral restraints than 
white soldiery; drunkenness and swearing were almost unknown 
in hiscamp. ‘Once I heard one of them,” he writes, ‘‘ say to 
another, in a transport of indignation, ‘ Ha-a-a, boy! S'pose I no 
a Christian, I cuss you so !’” 

On one point we were over-sanguine as to negro qualifications 
for service in the field, and it is the only point in which their 
Colonel himself was disappointed, namely, physical strength. 
‘*Their weakness is pulmonary ; pneumonia and pleurisy are their 
besetting ailments; they are easily made ill, and easily cured, if 
promptly treated; childish organizations again. Guard duty 
injures them more than whites apparently; and double-quick 
movements in choking dust set them coughing badly. But then it 
is to be remembered that this is their sickly season, from January 
to March, and that their healthy fseason will come in summer, 
when the whites break down. Still my conviction of the physical 
superiority of the more highly civilized races is strengthened, on 
the whole, not weakened by observing them.” 

We have been able to touch only on a few of the points of interest 
in this pleasant little volume. It is impossible toread it without a 
feeling of lively satisfaction in the results of the slaves’ first training 
in freedom, and in the exertions of Colonel Higginson, to whom 
those results were so largely due. 





LIFE OF MADAME BEAUHARNAIS DE MIRAMION.* 
Ir is always an interesting task to rescue a worthy human life 
from oblivion, and though the biography of Madame de Miramion 
is essentially religious, and is introduced to the English public 
under the auspices of Lady Herbert of Lea, the general reader 
will find it contains curious historical pickings, and that the lady 
of whom it treats was worthy of long remembrance,—a soft 
brown or purple tint in the brilliant mosaic of the society of the 
Grand Siécle. 

Mademoiselle Bonneau de Rubelle was born in Paris in 1629, 
She belonged to the noblesse de la robe, her father being King’s 
councillor and secretary, and she was all her life intimately mixed 
up with the higher magistrature. ‘Those were days when the 
legal and judicial bodies formed a solid part of the organization of 
the State. It is so still in England, but the student of French 
history knows only too well that the Bar and the Bench have 
suffered in importance and coherence by the same causes which 
have broken down the territorial noblesse and the authority of the 
throne. It is to be hoped that the Republic of the future, while 
Opening a free career to talent, may not fail in producing men 
worthy to rank with D’Aguesseau, Malesherbes, or Berryer,—men 
like our own Erskine or Brougham, of more than national renown. 

Madame de Rubelle died when her young daughter was only 
nine years old; and her widowed husband went to live with his 
brother, M. Bonneau, in a great house in the Marais, then the 
fashionable quarter of Paris. This brother was Sieur de Plessis, 
but seems to have kept to his plain family name. He entertained 
& great deal of company, being himself secretary and privy 
councillor to the King, Louis XIII. It was a most brilliant 





* The Life of Madame Deuaharnais de Miramion, London: Bentley. 





epoch at Paris. The celebrated Hotel de Rambouillet was in 
full vogue. M. de Lamoignon, another notability of the 
magistrature, and Madame de la Sablitre, La Fontaine’s friend, 
were receiving the best company in their salons. Corneille was 
giving his great tragedies at the theatre of the Hotel de 
Bourgoyne, and it was said, ‘‘Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les 
yeux de Rodrigue.” So great was the sensation excited by the Cid. 

We know very little about Mademoiselle de Rubelle’s child- 
hood, except that she once went to the inland waters of Forges, in 
Normandy, with her fashionable aunt. They went by short stages 
in their private coach, accompanied by a number of men servants 
on horseback, stopping at St. Germain, Mantes, and Rouen. 
Wonderful family cavalcades went lumbering along the rutty 
roads or over the terrible pavés of those days. ‘The Prussians. 
have lately been described as ploughing their way with the 
greatest difficulty over the royal road between St. Germain and 
Versailles, the pavé having been dislodged in the centre, for their 
especial benefit, by the defenders of Paris. That pavé, with its 
broad sandy sides, is a relic of the days when Mademoiselle de 
Rubelle went to drink the waters of Forges in her aunt’s private 
coach. 

At fifteen years of age she was presented at Court; in the 
Chiteau de Marsay, in Poitou, which belongs to a descendant of 
her brother's, is a portrait representing her iu the glow of youth 
and beauty. She was tall, plump, had blue eyes, an aquiline 
nose, and a profusion of nut-brown hair curling in natural ringlets. 
Add to these advantages a very large fortune, said to amount to 
£112,000, and it may be imagiued that this young lady did not 
want for suitors. 

Now, at the old church of St. Nicolas des Champs, once buried 
in the thickest part of Paris, but now accessible by the Boulevard 
de Sebastopol, Mademoiselle de Rubelle, who was exceedingly 
devout, had remarked one M. de Miramion, in constant attend- 
ance upon his mother. ‘‘ Therefore, when among the suitors 
proposed to her by her family she heard the name of M. de 
Miramion, her blushes discovered to everyone the person whom her 
heart had chosen.” And she was but sixteen when, in 1645, she 
married Jean Jacques de Beauharnais, Lord of Miramion, Coun- 
sellor to the Paris Parliament, only son of a Councillor of State 
and of the high and mighty Lady Marguerite de Choisy. Tho 
bridegroom was not quite twenty-seven years of age; ‘“‘he was 
handsome, well made, of a charming character, and with a 
fortune equal to that of his wife.” The two young people 
went in French fashion to live in the house of M. de Mira- 
mion’s grandfather, M. de Choisy, who had long been the 
friend as well as the counsellor of the reigning king, and of his 
great father, Henry IV. M. de Choisy lived with his aged wife 
in a magnificent mansion situated at the corner of the Rue du 
‘Temple and of the Rue Michel le Comte. We give the localities, 
as marking the immense difference in the quarters of the town in- 
habited 200 years ago. Grand old houses may be still seen in the 

tue du Temple, sunk to the level of our Soho. Here, amidst 
aunts, uncles, and cousins, lived the newly-married pair for some 
happy months, *‘ united in a holy affection, full of humility and 
purity before God, of charity and goodwill towards men, and of 
love to each other, but of a love which drew them both nearer to 
God, they seemed to realize the charming picture which the great 
Catholic poet Dante has drawn of a heavenly marriage.” 

Six months thus passed, when the young husband was seized 
with one of those violent fevers so fatal when treated according to 
the medical theories of the seventeenth century. We do not heap 
whether he was bled, or starved, or medicined beyond power of re- 
covery; but the strong man died in the flower of his age, and his 
young widow fell fainting upon his dead body. Her mother-in-law 
roused her into a cold, weak, half-conscious state, and handing her a 
potion, said, “* Drink, for your child’s sake.” She drank and lived, 
though it is sufficiently astonishing that she did survive; for we 
are told that the doctors bled her nine times before the birth of 
the poor little babe. It was a daughter, and lived to become the 
wife of the President de Nesmonde. ‘There is a portrait of her, 
taken before her marriage, still extant. She is sitting, and 
holding on her knees a little pet dog ; she is dressed in white silk, 
and wears magnificent pearls. ‘This poor little plank saved out 
of so great a shipwreck was very merry and sensible, and when 
Madame de Miramion’s time came to die she expired in her 
daughter's arms. 

But we are not come to the end of the more romantic period of 
Madame de Miramion’s life. Many efforts were made to induce 
her to reuounce her widowhood. Her husband's cousin and her own 
intimate friend, M. de Caumartin, tried hard to get her to accept 
him ; but though such a union would not have removed her from 
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the beloved family circle in the Hétel de Choisy, she could not 
forget the young husband of her love, nor give him a successor. 

She had another suitor of a much more violent sort. In those 
days, Mont Valérien, of which we have lately heard so much, was 
not a bristling fortress, but a place of pilgrimage ; Madame de 
Miramion, going there with her mother-in-law, accompanied by 
an equerry and two maids, and a footman, and also by four 
mounted men-servants who rode at the carriage-doors, was forcibly 
abducted by the Comte de Bussy-Rabutin, and carried off toa 
feudal fortress three leagues from Sens, ** which belonged to the 
Grand Prior of France, Hugh de Bussy-Rabutin, that debauched 
and immoral man whom Madame de Sevigné called ‘ My uncle, the 
corsair!’” This castle was fortified and moated, defended by 
several drawbridges, which ‘‘ were let down one after the other, 
with a great clanking of iron chains.” The Comte meant to bully 
or persuade her into marrying him, having, it seems, been told by 
a certain Father Clement that she would not be averse. How 
Madame de Miramion, by sheer force of moral indignation, re- 
gained her liberty is very well told. She actually got back safe 
to Sens in the middle of the night, and was there told that ‘‘the 
town was up in arms by order of the Queen-Regent, to go to the 
assistance of the widow of a councillor of Parliament, who had 
been carried off by force by a nobleman of rank. ‘Alas!’ she 
said, ‘itis I.” Her brother, M. de Rubelle, was in the town, and 
hastened to her. When she saw him she fainted away, and was 
afterwards so ill that the last sacraments were administered. As 
for the Comte de Bussy-Rabutin, she pursued him at law for some 
time, and ‘ then forgave him for the love of God,” but her family, 
against her entreaty, kept up the suit, and Comte de Bussy- 
Rabutin only got off at last by protection of the Prince de Condé, 
and had to pay £4,000. 

But it is not by the loves or the sorrows shared or inspired 
during the youth of Madame de Miramion that she deserved to 
be remembered. Many women, in that brilliant Paris of the 
seventeenth century, were both beautiful and wealthy, and nota 
few were pious and of good repute. Madame de Miramion was 
more than this. As her extreme youth waned, and her loving 
mature recovered the great shock of her husband's death, she 
began to concern herself with works of active charity. There was 
then in Paris a certain abbé, attached to the church of St. Nicolas 
du Chardonnet, called by the modest and common name of M. 
Vincent. He was a dear friend and spiritual father to Madame 
de Miramion, and with him and under him she worked indefatig- 
ably for many years. He it was who conceived and caused to be 
carried out that plan of the ‘‘ General Hospital,” which exists in 
some of its departments at the present day. ‘The Salpetriére, 
for instance, is a part of it. M. Vincent, of whom much is said 
in this volume, is known to later days in all lands, pagan as well 
Christian, by the name of St. Vincent de Paul. 

As for Madame de Miramion, the story of her abundant good 
works is told at length for all who love to read of such. She 
lived to be sixty-six, and died amidst the tears and blessings 
both of the rich and the poor. ‘For several days it 
had been impossible to pass before her house, so great had 
been the number of carriages and the multitude of persons 
of all classes whose very life seemed to hang upon hers.” 
Exactly fifty years had elapsed since her widowhood; and that 
long half-century had been spent in constant acts of kindness. 
She was intimately concerned in all those great foundations, some 
of which have survived the storm of revolution, one of which is 
known on every battle-field, and in the hospitals for the sick, the 
wounded, the foundlings, or the insane. Madame de Sevigné 
wrote, ‘as to Madame de Miramion, that mother of the poor and 
the Church, hers is, indeed, a public loss.” The Due de St. 
Simon, usually far from addicted to a tender mention of any of 
his contemporaries, speaks of her death in exactly the same way. 
Says he, ‘* And it really wasa loss. .... the King always had 
the greatest consideration for her, which her humility made her 
use with much prudence... . . She may be termed the mother 
and guardian of the poor.” While the Duc de Noailles calls her 
“*the Great Almoner of the seventeenth century.” 

We cannot conclude this review without a remark upon the 
profound contrasts exhibited by that century, so prolific in all the 
virtues, but in all the vices too. It is as if a stream of purest 
mountain water flowed side by side with the vilest sewer of a 
crowded town. ‘To read the life of Madame de Miramion, and 
then to take up certain other contemporary memoirs, is enough to 
make the honest reader rub his eyes with astonishment, and say 
**Can both be true?” Our heroine had a brother, M. de Purnou, 


to whom she was tenderly attached, and who followed her 
mourning to the grave. 


Ile died at a great age, and with an! 





excellent reputation in the province to which he had retired. Yet 
the infamous Cardinal Dubois, the corruptor of the youth and 
parasite of the middle age of Philippe d’Urleans, speaks of M. de 
Purnou in the most abominable way, not only accusing him of 
being accessory to the murder of Madame Henriette, but lavishing 
upon him those dirty epithets of which his own pen was go 
prolific. Madame de Maintenon shares the same fate. To open 
the pages of Cardinal Dubois (they are quite unreadable) is to lay 
the finger on the cancer which eat into the heart and political 
vitality of France; to ponder the life of Madame de Miramion is 
to learn to appreciate those qualities of faith and self-sacrifice 
which partially purified the siécle de Louis le Grand, and have 
never ceased to afford ground of hope for the future of the country 
over which his descendants have ceased to reign. 





THE THEORY OF PRACTICE.* 

Tuts is the most important treatise on Moral Philosophy which hag 
issued from the British Press for some years. Anything so 
awowedly systematic we have not had since the publication of 
Professor Bain’s Emotions and Will. Mr. Hodgson’s book igs 
especially noticeable as an attempt to construct a theory of 
Moral Philosophy in accord with physiological results, and with 
the prevailing theory of development from simple states to the 
organized result in a mature mind. ‘The second edition of Pro- 
fessor Bain’s work was distinguished by an attempt, in accordance 
with his starting-point in sensation, to derive emotion from sensa- 
tion. Mr. Hodgson, starting not from sensation, but from con- 
sciousness, expressly denies that emotion is derived from sensation. 
The defence of this position is one of the most successful parts of 
the work. ‘Taking radically the same view of what is to be done 
in the structure of a theory of practice, namely, to show how men 
come to be what they are and to live as they do,—these two 
writers differ fundamentally in this, that Professor Bain finds the 
source of all in sensation; Mr. Hodgson, in Emotion, with space 
and time as its form. ‘The work now before us is one of great 
ability, distinguished by analytic and systematic power in a very 
high degree, and thoroughly deserving of careful study by those 
interested in the present state of Moral Philosophy. We do not 
agree cither with Mr. Hodgson or Professor Bain as to what is 
to be done in constructing a system of morals; and we are not 
disposed to think either successful in the structure reared. Wedo 
not belicve that any theory of development which can be con- 
structed will afford us a philosophy of moral distinctions. 
According to our thinking, the theory of Butler, cumbersome in 
manner, and destitute of exact definitions, though it be, will 
endure the application of logical tests more successfully than more 
recent theories of development, with all their advantages conse- 
quent upon a much more rigid and exact analysis. And still more, 
that the theory of Kant, cumbered though it be with the affirma- 
tion of want of harmony hetween Pure and Practical Reason, 
gives unspeakably more promise of philosophical result, than any 
theory which aims merely at a sort of natural history of man’s 
being. We welcome Mr. Hodgson on the field, however, as an 
author eminently fitted to take a part in the work to be done ; and 
we shall endeavour, so far as our limits permit, to indicate the 
position he has taken. 

The present work rests for foundation upon another book, 
published in 1865, under the title of Zine and Space. ‘These two 
works the author presents as a new system of Philosophy, the one 
presenting a theory of knowledge, or more properly a theory of 
being, and the other a theory of practice. It will be necessary 
to go back on the earlier volume, in order to make our explanation 
clear. 

Mr. Hodgson begins with individual consciousness, where we 
think philosophy must begin, as Descartes has plainly made out. 
But with Mr. Hodgson, consciousness and existence are identical, 
so that there is no existence beyond consciousness ; further, con- 
sciousness does not originally include a knowledge of self, but this 
is the result of a later experience, when it becomes se//-conscious- 
ness; and this knowledge is attained in an act or moment of 
reflection, which is regarded as ‘‘the cardinal point in philo- 
sophy.” All these positions are fundamental in Space and Time, 
and they reappear in the Theory of Practice. We regard these 
three positions as untenable, holding that there is existence known 
by sensation and perception as beyond consciousness, and that no 
philosophy of sensation and perception is attainable except on this 
admission ; that there is no consciousness, which does not embrace 
a consciousness of self,—because if self be not there, and you are 





* The Theory of Practice: an Ethical Enquiry in Two Books, By Shadworth H. 
Hodgson: 2 vols. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 
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confined to what is there, you can never put it there; aud con- 
sequently we are shut up to the view that what Mr. Hodgson calls 
the cardinal point in philosophy is no point in it. These things 
we can only state, as showing the difference of view which will be 
found to influence our criticism, and for which readers must make 
allowance. 

As Mr. Hodgson regards it as the work of philosophy to trace 
the development of our nature to its present highly organized state, 
his theory of this development is the next thing to be explained. 
Mr, Ilodgson seeks to account for it by spontaneousredintegration, 
which inhigher development becomes voluntary redintegration. This 
redintegration is different from that of Hamilton, by which he used 
to explain phenomena of memory, and is more akin to * the series 
of feelings” in the theory of Mr. Mill. ‘The description of spon- 
taneous redintegration given by Mr. Hodgson has a striking resem- 
blance tothe mode of description employed by Mr. Mill. The follow- 
ing extracts from Space and Time will explain :— 

“Consciousness [is] one connected series, lengthening itself each 
moment, and growing out of its former self and out of its previous con- 
tent, as a plant out of its seed, so that the moments of consciousness are 
not separate objects, calling up each other in virtue of similarity or 
contrast, but organic parts of one living whole.” (p. 263.) 

“The whole chain, network, or pile of network, to which our past 

states of consciousness may be compared, and to which we may consider 
every new moment of consciousness, whether of presentation or repre- 
sentation, as adding a new mesh, is one connected and closely netted 
whole, any part of which may come into consciousness again, and some 
part of which must come into consciousness again, in every new moment 
of consciousness.” (p. 261-2.) 
We can only indicate in the briefest manner the grounds of our 
dissent from such a theory as this, when offered as a philosophy of 
mental development, or of what commonly passes under that 
name. Our author, believing only in developed organism, and 
refusing to allow distinct mental faculties, has this special 
perplexity,—to account for a new presentation; in every-day 
language, to explain the acquisition of knowledge. If conscious- 
ness and existence are identical, or if, as Mr. Hodgson prefers to 
put it, ‘the world of qualities and the world of feelings are 
identical,” how can anything new be introduced into the world 
of feelings? If consciousness is everything, how can there be 
anything else to introduce; and if, contradicting the theory, we | 
allow that there is something else, how could it be introduced ? | 
Being convinced that the first serious perplexity lay here, we 
turned with some curiosity to the chapter on “ Presentation and 
Representation,” but were disappointed to find the part on pre- 
sentation very soon done. And what is more disappointing, there 
is not a single line, so far as we can see, which bears on the per- 
plexity. We can understand that ‘“ presentative perceptions are 
the source from which all others are derived ” (p. 225), if ouly they 
can somehow be obtained. But the question is, consciousness and 
existence being identical, what is the source of presentative per- 
ceptions? ‘This is the question which is not answered. Did space | 
permit, we should have wished to have shown that brain and nerve 
are introduced by an illogical process, and that there is a violation 
of the theory in the ‘sense of effort,” attributed to redintegration, 
and in the power assigned to ‘‘reflection.” But we must pass on 
now to speak of the Theory of Practice. 

From what has been said, our readers must have observed that 
Time and Space tarns out to be a theory of being, rather than a 
theory of knowing. Burdened with this theory, involving, as we 
think, a whole host of perplexities, Mr. Hodgson passes on to con- 
struct a Theory of Practice. Tf consciousness and existence are 
identical, we have some difficulty in seeing how there can be such 
a thing as practice, but we waive initial difficulties. ‘The same 
high metaphysical ability, and full evidence of competence, are 
everywhere apparent in these two volumes, as in the one first 
published. ‘Lhe necessities of criticism are apt to convey a mis- 
taken impression as to our view of the value of the treatise, and 
We are on this account solicitous that our readers should have ex- 
press and strong attestation of the admiration we have felt for the 
analytic and constructive power everywhere visible. ‘Taken just 
as a theory, Mr. Hodgson’s work in these three volumes is a very 
finished production. ‘hat the theory is correct we are not able to 
admit. 

Relying upon the basis laid down in Time and Space, Mr. 
Hodgson proceeds in the first volume, which contains the Analytic, 
to treat his subject under these heads :—Nature and method of 





Ethic; analysis and classification of feelings, including the senses 
and sensations ; the emotions, the direct emotions, the reflective 
emotions, the reflective and imaginative emotions. Next comes | 
the analysis of action, or movement of feeling; and lastly, com- 

bination of feelings and formation of character. | 


The transition to moral philosophy makes the theory of Mr. 
Ilodgson doubly complicated. For if consciousness and existence 
be identical ; and if the matter of consciousness be feeling, and the 
form of it space and time, as he maintains, what can action be 
but movement of feeling? And if consciousness be a ‘ series 
lengthening itself each moment,” what can feeling do but move ? 
And what can judgments as to actions be, but movements of 
feelings? And what can volition be but expectation, and how 
can a moving feeling expect anything? For our part, we should 
decline responsibility for the guidance of such a moving theory. 

We agree with the view which Mr. Hodgson takes of his task, 
so far as it carries, when he proposes the “analysis and classifi- 
cation of the different modes of feeling, whether sefsations, emo- 
tions, passions, desires, pleasures, pains, efforts, volitions, or 
actions,” and when he contemplates considering further “ the 
modes of movement or working which pervade them and connect 
them into life,” and their combination into types of character. 
And we can understand how the enumeration first given seems 
complete to our author, though it may seem to others, as it does 
to us, very incomplete. Farther, we entirely agree with Mr. 
Ilodgson when he says that ‘ Ethic seems in the first place to be 
conversant with actions and habits,” while “ from another side 
Ethic seems to be conversant with ju/yments about actions and 
habits, pleasures and pains, as better or worse than one another, 
judgments of approval or disapproval.” What we are mainly at a 
loss to make out, in considering the theory as a whole, and with- 
out going into details, is how such judgments can be formed, and 
what authority they can have, if their possibility be granted. 
This is the testing-poiut for an Ethical theory, just as presentation. 
or acquisition of knowledge is at the earlier stage. ‘To this we 
pass at once, apologizing to our author, and at the same time 
to our readers, for neglecting to test the intermediate steps 
in the process which ingeniously conducts to this. We 
press the single test of the theory afforded by its success in 
discovering validity or authority for moral judgments. As the 
whole matter of consciousness is with Mr, [Lodgson feeling, the 
cognitive element is supplied in the form, under the conditions of 
space and time. ‘This cognitive or formal element he calls ‘‘ the 
framework ” of the feeling, and wherever relations of feelings come 
into view, the cognitive element is prominent. Whether all this 
is possible when it is aflirmed that the totality of consciousness is 
a mere chain of feelings, is a question we do not now insist upon. 
But supposing that we can have judgments as to actions, distin- 
guishing them as good and bad, what is the authority of such 
judgments? ‘This is the one question we shall urge. The follow- 
ing passage gives Mr. Hodgson’s reply :— 

“In desire and repulsion is laid the foundation for the thought or 
conception of the end of man, of a limitation of a portion of the field of 
his objects or states of consciousness from the rest, as good and as true >. 
good because they are desired, true because they are alflirmed of himself, 
which aflirmation distinguishes his true self.” (1, 166.) 

And again :— 

« All command is emotional, that is, belongs to the emotional element, 
not to its framework. ..... There are thus two factors in moral 
development,—knowledge, which is the arrangement of the objects or 
images which are the frameworks of feelings, and emotion, which com- 
mands this arrangement in a certain hierarchy.” (1, 256.) 

From these extracts it will be seen that the authority of moral 
decisions is transferred from intellect to emotion. Apart from all 
peculiarities of theory, Mr. Hodgson’s position is this :—Actions 
are good because they are desired ; and this position we account 
untenable on any theory that can be devised. One man desires 
fame, another revenge; one desires his neighbour's prosperity, 
another his injury. Are all alike good because they can be 
regarded as desires? Are desires so potent in their moral authority 
that they can make contraries right? The theory is reduced to 
this dilemma ; either contraries are right, or desire is not authori- 
tative in morals. Again, if we pronounce upon the moral cha- 
racter of desires, making some bad, others good, desires cannot 
in themselves afford the explanation of moral distinctions. And 
besides, if according to the theory, consciousness and existence 
be identical, and if consciousness be ‘a connected series lengthen- 
ing itself each moment, and growing out of its former self,” we 
cannot see how it is possible, either that knowledge can “ arrange’” 
anything, or emotion “command” anything. On these grounds, 
we consider the theory fails to show its conformity with admitted 
facts, and is incapable of being consisteutly constructed out of the 
materials with which alone the author professes to deal. And 
when, passing beyond this testing-point, where so much is assigned 
to desire and repulsion, Mr. Hodgson seeks to construct a theory 
of the moral faculty, though he writes powerfully and admirably 
of justice and love, he fails iu our judgment to find authority for 
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a “hierarchy,” though we entirely agree with him as to its 
existence ; and the moral faculty wants authority. 

With all our admiration of the metaphysical acumen and 
artistic finish of the theory, we are not able to admit its validity. 
We willingly close the irksome task of adverse criticism. We 
regret we have no space to present illustrations of the literary, 
metaphysical, and moral excellences scattered profusely through 
these volumes, and which have afforded us peculiar satisfaction, 
even while continually forced to dissent from the theoretic teach- 
ing. Mr. Shadworth Hodgson is a writer of so much ability, that 
we are glad to meet him even as an opponent. And while we have 
felt the disagreeable necessity for confronting his pages with a 
direct negative, we have always had the pleasant conviction, 
toning down our antagonism, that the author had rendered 
eminent service to philosophy by such acute and finished treat- 
ment of the standing puzzles of thought and action. 





BITTER IS THE RIND.* 


For a novel not vivified by exceptional literary genius, not 
marked by any very profound study of recondite character, not 
fascinating the reader by the spell of a highly organized plot, 
and not depending for its interest upon some thoroughly exploited 
specialty,—in short, for a novel without pretensions to the abso- 
lutely highest class in any department of fiction, Bitter is the 
Rind is the best that has come under our notice for many a day. 
In fact, we are by no means sure that in its more than average 
excellence in each department, and its all but absolute freedom 
from serious defects of any kind whatsoever, it is not entitled to a 
epecial first-class of its own, certainly the collective benes which 
the discriminating critics must feel bound to award Mr. Smart, 
in the various branches of his art, warrant the bestowal upon him 
of an accumulated optime for general literary good conduct, 
end especially for his manifest sense of the deep responsibility 
which rests upon the shoulders of a man who has already written 
one good novel and to whom therefore one looks with implicit 
reliance for, at least, a morning’s rational, and not too severely 
intellectual, enjoyment. ‘There is no feeling much more bitter 
than that with which one regards the personally unknown author 
who deludes you, on the strength of one readable story, into com- 
mitting your happiness for the next few hours and your peace 
of mind for the day into his hands, and then gives you cause to 
throw down his volumes and rush off to billiards or croquet, with 
a bitter cry of ‘‘ Betrayed, betrayed!” But Mr. Smart is not as 
they are. Bitter is the Rind is the sort of novel—rare enough, we 
are sorry to say—that one takes up at breakfast with one’s 
second cup of coffee, after dismissing the last balloon from Paris, 
the last panic on the Stock Exchange, and Prince Gortschakoff’s 
last contribution to the polite letter-writer of the period, with 
your first. You see at a glance that one day, at least, is reserved 
from the devouring fiend of boredom. With your first cigar and 
the first volume you become fairly amused, with your second of 
each, thoroughly interested, you wonder all lunch what is going 
to come of it all, and when fortified with a glass of sherry, you 
again take up the thread of the story, you face the trials and 
troubles of your friends—for such they have become long ere this 
—and watch the machinations of their enemies with something 
very like positive anxiety, quite sufficient to carry you through to 
the satisfactory dénouement with the keenest of interest, and not 
too great to mar your appreciation of an occasional chapter of club 
or green-room conversation worthy of Mr. Shirley Brooks, before 
he got lazy and took to turning out epigrams by machine instead 
of by hand ; and occasional descriptions of certain scenes of London 
“life,” such as Mr, Edmund Yates used to do so well at one period 
of his existence, only free from that all-pervading presence of Mr. 
Edmund Yates himself which might be so advantageously dis- 
pensed with in them. And when you go out for your afternoon 
‘constitutional you feel, in a literary sense, like Sidney Smith’s 
epicure after his salad. Thackeray is gone, George Eliot’s 
publishers make no sign, Paris balloons have other things to carry 
besides yellow-and-green volumes from Hachette’s, you have only 
just re-read Dickens; but still, “serenely full,” “ fate cannot 
harm you,” to-day you have read a novel as good in its way as 
the salad which, according to the poetic gourmet, ‘‘ would tempt 
a dying anchorite to eat.” 

And itis a novel, too, which the reader is sure to revert to over 
his last cigar at night. You find yourself thinking what a charming, 
clever, self-possessed, and yet warm-hearted little creature that 
Katie Moseley must have been, and how certainly you would have 
fallen most desperately in love with her if you had gone fishing every 
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day with her along that pretty Lincolashire trout stream, as poor, 
lazy, purposeless, good-hearted Foster Merrington did; and what 
a shame it was that old Sir Giles De Driby cut him off because he 
wanted to marry her,—the daughter of that curious old steward, 
half “northern farmer” of a higher type, with his half-feudal 
veneration for the De Dribys, and with his whole soul wrapped 
up in the daughter he has ‘* made a lady of.” And yet you would 
like to have met Sir Giles in conversation, just to see what a perfect 
specimen of the polished old Pagan, whose vices and manners were 
both dated from the last century, was like,—an old man stern in 
pride, relentless in hatred, bitter in gibe, gravely cynical as to human 
nature, perfect in manner, contemptuous towards the men of the 
day, and regretful of the time of his youth, when men were as ready 
with an epigram as with a shot, and before ‘a coarse, vulgar 
banter, denominated in your glossary ‘ chaff,’ had taken the place 
of the rapier-like repartee” he could recollect. Aud then you 
think what a pity it was Fortie got into that fast gambling set at 
the ironically-named Thalamus Club, and you reflect, with his 
whole career before you, on what a bad thing it was for him to 
win that exciting handicap at the Gun Club, that only lured 
him on to ruin, though it was a horrid sell that objection to 
Trismegistus at the Leger being sustained after he thought he 
had won enough to clear him. Then your mind turns to the 
scenes in the smoking-room at the Thalamus, and you cannot help 
admiring Fortie for fighting that duel with the black-leg roud, the 
Honourable Jim Halden, to clear the character of that noble- 
hearted Lizzie Jerningham, the actress, which caused such awful 
mischief afterwards. ‘True, it was wrong in Katie to throw her 
lover over without giving him a chance of explanation; but then 
his arm was wounded, and he couldn’t write, circumstances looked 
against him, and there were plenty of people at hand ready to make 
her believe she had been cruelly deceived. ‘Then it was dreadfully 
hard lines that Fortie’s ruin should come just when it did, and 
that the scheme of his ambitious cousin the Rector’s for driving him 
from the country by buying up all his I.0.U.’s should succeed 
just in time to prevent his getting old Sir Giles’ letter of humiliation 
before he went out hopelessly to New York. But Fortie turned 
out more of a man than you expected, and he fully deserved 
his good luck out there,—his meeting the ‘cute and eccentric 
Yankee theatre-manager, who proved such a good friend; 
and the strange chance that brought him in contact with people 
who were able to make it all right at home after all his strange 
American adventures. [ow glad you are, too, to think that he 
got home to find Katie still all well, after all her long suffering, 
all his affairs going well, and the Rector—now the Baronet 
also—compelled to content himself with the “ Bitter Rind” 
of the fruit he had so covetously and unscrupulously obtained. 
Your thoughts stray for a moment perhaps to some of the 
capital bits of description in which the American part of the 
story abounds. If you have been to Saratoga, the American 
Baden, for example, you realize the place again in Mr. Smart’s 
vivid sketch ; and if not, you feel curious to go and study its 
unique and indigenous phenomena; and you finally take up 
the thread of some one of Mr. Smart’s light but very suggestive 
little essayettes on character, and go off to bed, suddenly breaking 
the train of thought to recollect what a capital thing it was 
that that girl Lizzie Jerningham, whom you admire so much, 
got over her liking for Fortie, and married that very good fellow 
Fripley F'urnival. 

We don’t mean to say, by the way, that Bitter is the 
Rind is a story only for those who have nothing to do but 
read novels and who do it. On the contrary, it is exactly 
the sort of book for those who take their novels as a means 
of pleasant recreation and legitimate distraction from graver 
affairs,—exciting enough to fully occupy the mind, without being 
morbidly sensational, full of variety of scene and people, and with 
what, after all, we have a weakness for,—a pleasant ending. Bitter 
is the Rind is a book we can recommend heartily, and we do not 
fancy that anyone who can enjoy a really good novel will regret 
having taken our recommendation. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—p— 

Christian Work on the Battle-field. (Hodder and Stoughton.) —In this 
volume are collected some of the experiences of that vast body of men, 
numbering several thousands, who did chaplains' work in the hospitals 
and on the battle-fields during the American civil war. There is much 
interest in them, much pathos, and not a little humour, and, on the 
whole, very littte that offends against good taste. Of course, all the 
narrators have not equally good judgment. We feel inclined to doubt 
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more than once their estimates of character and their views of spiritual 
things. We should be inclined, for instance, to think better of the 


depressed, almost hopeless frame of mind which some of the writers so 
deplore in their charges, than of the utterly cheerful mood into which, 
to their great delight, some of the most reprobate subjects seem suddenly 
to pass. There are many stories which we would gladly pick out, such 
as that of the soldier who, being wounded in the mouth, refused the cup. 
though raging with thirst, lest, as he said, “he might make it bad for 
the others”"—another Sir Philip Sidney, indeed. There is another 
touching story of a photograph of three children which was found in the 
hand of a dead soldier. It was copied and sent all over the North, At 
Jast it was identified by the mother who had nover heard any tidings of 
her husband. The interest thus excited was, we are told, the means of 
founding the “ National Orphan Homestead ” at Gettysburg. There the 
mother and children are living now. But the most amusing story is 
one of a somewhat profane turn. General Fisk hears a teamster swear- 
ing in most awful fashion, and, meeting him afterwards, says, “ Do you 
not remember the covenant entered into at Benton Barracks, St. Louis, 
with the Rev. Dr. Nelson, that 7 should do all the swearing for our 
whole regiment?” ‘To be sure I do, General,” said John; “ but then 
you were not there to do it, and it had to be done right off.” And then 
follows a very characteristic anecdote of how President Lincoln told this 
story, and to what purpose. sittin 

A Fool's Paradise. By Thomas Archer. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—No 
one can complain, at all events, of Mr. Archer for not giving his readers 
enough in his three volumes. These are crowded with incidents and 
characters, and are very tolerably readable. Tho horrible is not too 
dargely employed; the plot is constructed with sufficient skill ; and 
there are one or two personages in the story in whom, without being 
a prey to a devouring anxiety, it is possible to feel a reasonable amount 
of interest. The characteristic of the book, however, as compared with 
the multitude of novels, is the care with which it is written. Mr. 
Archer has a style not exactly of his own, because it belongs, as it seems 
to us, to a school of writers who resemble Mr. Dickens, just as a good 
minor poet nowadays resembles Mr. Tennyson, but still not a mere 
string of words put together to tell a story. 

Germany and the Rhine, 1869-70. By Harry Swinglehurst. (Seton 
and Mackenzie.) This little volume bears the “red cross,” and, like 
some other men and things which have assumed that symbol, is some- 
what an imposition. Ninety-three pages are occupied with letters 
which the author wrote last year from ‘Germany and the Rhine,” and 
which contain the ordinary traveller's talk about scenery, picturo- 
galleries, and so on, contributed to a country newspaper. Two letters 
of ten pages’ length are dated from Bonn in the July of the present year ; 
and there are about twelve pages more, written in England, and not 
better than the common talk about the war one has heard a thousand 
times over. So Mr. Swinglehurst floats his second edition; and, 
certainly, the more hollow the contrivance, the better for floating. 
——On the Trail of the War. By Alexander I. Shand. (Smith and 
Elder.)—Mr. Shand did not go into the scenes of actual conflict, except 
when he was in the neighbourhood of the bombardment of Strasburg ; 
but he observed, and all the more impartially, doubtless, for not being 
exposed to the influences which disturb even the spectators of bloodshed, 
the state of the country through which the German hosts had passed. 
He agrees with the most trustworthy witnesses in speaking in the 
highest terms of the conduct of the German troops; but then he is talk- 
ing of the earlier part of the campaign, and no human troops can avoid 
some deterioration in six weeks occupation of a country which hates 
them. One thing seems quite plain. Never has an army behaved so 
irreproachably to women. Mr. Shand, who has a lively and vigorous 
style, has given us here a perfectly readable book. The War of 1870, 
by Count de la Chapelle (Chapman and Hall), is a picture of the fighting 
of the campaign as far down as tho battle of Orleans, from a French 
point of view. It is really deplorable to see the pertinacity with which 
men who would not on any considerations be consciously untruthful, cling 
to the most absurd fictions. According to M. le Comte, the Prussians 
Jost a number of men that must have ensured their defeat in almost 
every action. Sometimes these numbers are given in such a way as to 
make it difficult to understand how any intelligent cveaturo could have 
written them down, not ina letter, remember, but with the deliberation of 
one who writesa book. Of one battle we read “the losses of the Prussians 
‘were enormous, and have been estimated at 16,000 men kilied and 10,000 
wounded. Who ever heard of a battle with more killed than wounded ? 
And it does astonish one to hear again of the fabulous eight thousand 





who were precipitated into the quarries of Jaumont.—A Munual of 


Instruction Sor Attendants on the Sick and Wounded in War, by Staff 
Assistant-Surgeon A. Moffatt (Griffin), is a work which is described by 
its title. It only remains to add that Mr. Moffatt holds an official posi- 
tion as “Instructor of the Hospital Corps ” at Netley. 

The Royal Guide to the London Charities, 1870-1. By Herbert Fry. 
(Hardwicke.)—Here is an octavo of more than two hundred pages, which 
is simply a list, made as short as possible, of the hospitals, homes, 
schools, &c., which exist for charitable objects in London. It is a 
marvellous record of works in which doubtless one might detect plenty 
of waste, and some little jobbery, but which is honest and useful in the 





hopeless wildernesses of evil there are in this same London! Mr. Fry 
brings out his book now for the cighth time; as it gives us the exact 
information which one often wants, we trust that this is an augury of 
permanent success, 

Village Sketches. By Thomas Whitehead, M.A. (Routledge.)—Some 
of our readers will have, we aro sure, a pleasing recollection of a 
former volume from the same hand and dealing with tho same class of 
subjects. Nothing could be more genuine and excellent than the rela- 
tion which they describe as existing betwoen the parson and his parish- 
ioners, the friendship without patronage on the one side and presumption 
on the other, recognizing a manly equality betweon the two parties, to- 
gether with that virtual superiority which a man of wider culture and 
larger knowledge of the world, cannot fail, given a certain amount of 
intellectual power, to have. The sketch entitled “ Our Coal Club” is 
specially admirable.- Altogether the volume, which is very modest in 
size, ought to be in every country parson’s hands. 

Curistmas Booxs.—Stephen Scudamore the Younger. By Arthur Locker. 
(Routledge.)—This is a capital story. We never again get anything quite 
so good as the first chapter, in which Stephen and his sister Lucy make an 
expedition to Halket Wood in search for some blackberries of fabulous 
size. We found a rare pleasure in reading how the “tall young gipsy ” 
cheated them of their pony, and how the pony cheated the tall young 
gipsy, and not only got safe home, but took the gipsy's donkey with him. 
For the most part, the scene of the story lies in Australia, and more par- 
ticularly in the Bendigo gold-diggings. Everything hero is also very 
good, the fiery little Mexican, Senor Gonzalez Robinson, and the 
humorous and philosophical Prowle are especially so. Altogether, this is 
a book which we can very heartily recommend. Mr. Parker Gillmore, 
well known under his non de plume of ‘‘ Ubique,” edits and adapts from 
the French of M. Lucien Briat, the Adventures of a Young Naturalist 
(Sampson Low and Co.) It tells the story of a young gentleman 
of nine years of age, whom his father, in company with a stal- 
wart friend, a Swiss naturalist, and a faithful Indian, takes for an 
exploring expedition into the Mexican forests. Of course, he meets 
with and gets out of an amazing number of interesting adventures, 
and advances his education as a naturalist by moeting with pretty 
nearly all the animals which the Fauna of tho country included. The 
volume is full of interesting reading, and is furnished with abundance of 
illustrations, and altogether will make a capital gift-book. The 
Whispers of a Shell (Griffith and Farran) is a smaller book of something 
of the same character, the work of another well-known contributor to 
the amusement of young readors, Mrs. F. F. Broderip. A young girl, 
whose life on the English sea-coast is described with much simple 
pathos, hears from a shell sea-stories from a very different part 
of the world, the Moluccas. Hester's Fortune, by the Hon. Isabel 
Plunket (Warne), is a prottily-told story of life, the “humility” gett- 
ing the good things, and “ pride ” missing them, though the authoress 
relents so far as to let poor “pride ” havo a fow hundred pounds 
when she has gone through a fitting discipline. She would have 
done better to be firm, and not spoil the moral.——Jietty's Kesolve 
by the author of “Under the Limo Trees” (Seeloys), is a “story of 
school life,” which we feel scarcely competent to criticize. Thore sooms 
a want of fresh air, of vigorous action and thought, in tho atmosphere. 
Perhaps it is the fault of the scene describod.——Tho Village Zunkeeper, 
by Hope Inslow (Bradbury and Evans), is a story from the German, 
somewhat too melancholy for our taste—yet it is as well to havo a bitter 
among the surfeit of Christmas sweots—but readable. It is prettily 
illustrated. —~Adrift on the Sea, by Emilia M. Morris (Griffith and 
Farran), is a thrilling little story of a young gentleman who is cured of 
an intolerable priggishness and conceit by being nearly starved to death 
in an open boat. Campanella, by Mrs. Jerome Mercier (Warne), 
is described as tho first work of its authoress, and reappears in 
a new edition. Model Women, by W. Anderson (Hodder and 
Stoughton), gives sketches of tho life and work of a number of 
eminent women. We do not quite like the method of division, 
‘Domestic Women,” “ Philanthropic Women,” “ Literary Women,” 
‘Holy Women,” as if the “philanthropic” were not “ holy,” and the 
“literary ” were not “domestic.” This is not, however, what the author 
intends to convey. He is a thorough-going champion of the equality of 
the sexes, woman's rights, and so forth, and goes further than this pre- 
sent writer can follow him. But he writes with vigour, and in his 
literary criticism shows ability and taste. Mr. J. G. Wood's sPomestic 
Pets (Routledge) is, unless our memory deceives us, an old friend. If 
so, it makes its new appearance in a very attractive form. The volume 
is a very pretty one, and as for its merits, everyone knows that in such 
matters Mr. Wood is the boy's best “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” Is 
it not a little odd, by the way, to include “ butterflies" among domestic 
“pets”? It is a strange way of petting an animal to kill him with 
chloroform, and transfix him with a pin. Routledge’s Christmas Annual 
offers a good bill of fare. Mr. Anthony Trollope contributes a story, slight, 
of course, but showing some of his characteristic excellencies. How one 
sympathizes with the delight of the little girl to whom it is one of the 
pleasures of assisting with the Christmas decorations that she can actually 
visit in the body out-of-the-way corners of the church which she had 
been wont to visit in the spirit during her father's discourses! Mr. 























main. And then to think what unfathomable depths of suffering, what i Trollope ought to be compelled to furnish a story forevery annual. It 
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would only require an oxtra pen or so, for it does not seem to matter 
much how much ho writes. The other stories are of a good average 
sort, Mr. C. H. Ross’s “ A Three-Cornered Ghost” being, perhaps, the 
best. The Broad, Broad Ocean, by W. Jones, F.S.A. (Warne), is a book 
of four hundred pages and more—about marino things of all sorts—tides, 
currents, icebergs, whales, seals, fishes, and the method of capturing 
thom, and is very pleasant reading, nor unprofitablo withal. 





New Epirions.—We have received a third edition of a book containing 
much information about missionary work in the South Seas. It com- 
bines Fiji and the Fijians and Missionary Labours among the Cannibals. 
(Hodder and Stoughton), the former by tho Rev. T. Williams, the latter 
by the Rey. James Calvert. Tho Tripartite Nature of Man, by the 
Rey. James Heard (T, and T. Clark) has also reached a third edition, 
which contains an appendix on the subject of ‘‘ The Fatherhood of God,” 
adopting, wo need hardly say, with our hearty approval, the theory of 
tho general as opposed to the particular Fatherhood. The question has 
been discussed with much energy in Scotland of late years. To us it 
seems impossible to hold any belief but one. Mr. J. Hain Friswell 
has put together in a single volume his two well-known series of essays 
called the Gentle Life, (Sampson Low and Co.) —Bertha, our First 
Christian Queen, by E. H. Hudson (Tegg), is, we presume, a new 
edition, though wo see no statement of the fact on the title-page. 
We remember certainly noticing the book before with a com- 
mendation which we gladly repoat. Little Women, by Louisa M- 
Alcott (Sampson Low), contains a reprint in one volume of a very 
charming story from across the Atlantic, each part of which we noticed 
as it appeared, and which, we aro glad to think, we introduced to tho 
notice of not a few English readers. Nigel Bartram's Ideal, by Florence 
Wilford (Warne), has also been republished. In Bell's English Poets 
(Griffin), we have the works of Samuel Butler and Ben Jonson. 
Songs and Verscs, by an Old Contributor to Maga (Blackwood), appears 
in a third edition, enlarged, with the music to some of the songs. 
Melchior’s Dream, &e., by J. W. G. (edited by Mrs. A. Gatty) (Bell and 
Daldy), is an old favourite, with which we havo gladly renewed acquaint- 
ance.——We have also received a second edition of Professor Max 
Miillor’s Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners (Longmans), and new editions 
of two manuals by Mr. James Birchall, Mayland under the Tudors and 
England under the Stuarts; Dr. Julius Althaus republishes, with such 
additions, &c., as to mako it in some degree a new book, his Zreatis« 
on Medical Electricity (Longmans). Debrett's Titled Men (Dean) 
gives lists of the House of Lords (together with Scotch and Irish 
Peors), of Baronets, of the House of Commons (with particulars of their 
election), of the Order of Knighthood, &c. It is of modest size and 
moderate price, and is likely to be useful. 
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and Hope in De uth, 
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Gatty (Mrs. A.), Parable iture, Sth series, 3: a 1 20 
Gatty (Mrs. A.), Waifs and Strays of Natural Histor: “(Bell & Di iy) 16 
Gerald Hastings of Bar m, 3 ve RR © coastetisecheccamnandincaen tuner ae 
Hall (Newman), Pilgri m Songs in Cl n&Co) 20 
Helps (A.), Brevia, Short E Be i & Daldy) é0 | 





Holdsworth (W, A), Elemen utledge) 1/0 | 
Hood (E. P.), The World of M. r ! l mighton) 10/6 
Kerr (W. W.). Treatise on the Li aw of Discovery, SVO ....c0008 "(MAX we Il) 12,0 
Kingston (W. HH. G.), Off to Sea, 12m W& Co.) 36 
Knatch bull-Hugessen (E.), Crackers Han) 4/0 /\ 
Lang (J. D.), The Coming E & Co) 120 ) do 
Lear (E.), Nonsense Songs, Sto (Bush) 7,6 
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DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 


Superseding all o oth r kinds, every Jar and Tin. 
Show Rooms—25, 26. and TE sy ip 











Tr A Peet & Fz I IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTKACT of 
d MEAT —FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
No, 2.138. | Caution. — Require Baron Liebig’s siguature on 


ied in enormous quantities to both | sujg by Chemists, Vil aud Italian Warel 


Teonowens (A. H.), The English Soen rness at the Siamese Court, Syo( Triibner) 12/9 
Little Serena in a Strange Land, 1l2mx .. (Religious Tract Society) 9’ 
May Lane, a Story of the Sixteenth Seents ¢ LZMO ..cccccccreescescores (Shaw & Co,) aK 
Meade (Hon. H.), New Zealand and the South Sea Islands, Svo . -(Murray) 14 0 
Medley (A.). Of Notables, &¢., by G. F.S., 12m0  ....cecceccecee (P. artridge) 3 0 
Menvell (W.), St, Mary Magdalene, wnd other Poems, 120 (Longman) 3/0 
organ (R. C.), At Jesus’ Feet, a Series of Papers, 12mo. Morgan & Chase) 24% 
Sherwood's Cross, and How She Bore It, er 8vo (Religious Tract Society) 35 

‘liamentary Buff Book, by T. N. Roberts, 16m0........cscccccssessescececses (Wilson) 50 
Rogers VJ. E.), Mores Ridic uli, 4to . ..(Maemillan) 606 
Sargant, E ssays of a Birmingham M: ri ol 2 ...(Williams & Norgate) 74 
Schmid (C. F.), Biblical Theology of the Ne w Te ‘sts ument, Svo...(T. & T. Clark) 10% 
Seott (Sir W i "Misce llaneous Prose Works, vols , 28, Rox.ed (Black)—each 36 
Sewell (E. M.), The Giant. a Witch's Story, 12mo. (Longman) 56 
Sewell (E. M.), Poems of Bygone Years, 12mo . (Longman) 549 
Smith (W.), Smaller Scripture History, feap 8vo. Murray) 3/6 
Soady, Lesson of War, as taught by the Great Maste (W. Hl. Allen & Co.) 219 
Spider Spinnings ; or, Adventures in Insect L and, 12mo -.(Routledge) 20 
Spurgeon (C. H.), The Treasury of David, vol 2, 8vo ...(Pa sm wre & Alabaster) 80 
Stories for Darlings, by the Sun, royal 1GM0 .......ccccececceeesertereeseeseeres (Murray) 5/0 
Tenniel (J.), Cartoons from Punch, 2ud series, 4 rn ge & Evans) 21 
Tertullian, Writings of, ed by Roberts and Donal ison, vol 3,890 ([. & T. Clark) 10% 






































































Thrupp (A.), Short History of Lorraine and Alsace, er 8yo Lopeivenoniniend (Stanford) 10 
Turner's Liber Studiorum, 3 Series, 4to  .......cecseeeeseeee «+e (Bell & Daldy)—each 42,9 
Tyndall (J.), ays on the Use and Limit of the Imaginati in S 

Svo .(Lougman) 3 





Verity (R.), $ 1 ur grain (Longman) 3 
Waller J. F y, Pie ane s pn E enter Liters an, d4to (Cassell) 21/9 
Warren and Wilson (Captains), Recovery of Jerusalem, a Narrative of a 

ploration and Discovery, (Bentley 
Waverley Novels, Centenary Edition, — Kenilwort 1, cr Svo. (Blac is) 
What I Learned at Sea, er Svo “Wi wd & Lock) 3/6 
Whately (E. J.), Cousin Mahel’s Expe »s, er Svo...(Religious Tract Society) 4) 
Wickham (Right Hon. W.), Corresp onder ice of, edited by his Grandson, 

DP ED UD cacsccncuistsvuatieienesacmenendscieverss o0e (Bentley) 30 
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Winslow (O.), The Lord my Portion, Ismo (Shaw & Co.) 1 
Zigzagging amongst Dolomites, 4to ..... enevece (Longman) 15 
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Mr. HAIN FRISWELL’S NEW WORK. 

This day is published, price 7s 6d. 
MODERN MEN OF LETTERS 
HONESTLY CRITICISED, 

By J. HAIN FRISWELL, 

Author of “ Essays on English Writers,” &c. 


LIFE PROBLEMS ANSWERED in CHRIST. By Leigh 
MANN. Crown 5vo, 4s 6d. 

The GUARDIAN, Oct. 5—*“We are almost afraid of transgres ing the bounte of the 
sobriety whic  # suppo ed to be incumbent upon critics, in our notice of a lint 
volume by Mr. Leigh Maun, so great is the ad lniration with which a study of it: 
pages has inspired us.’ 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 


By Francis JAcox. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Homitist, December.—* Are there any of our readers desirous of perusing a 
volume of rich and varied information, touching the most vital interests of 
humanity? If so, here is the book for them, The uuthor's tleld of reading a 
displayed in this volume is not only marvellous in extent, but in the worth, the 
beauty, and almost endless variety of its productious...,..Every page flashes with 
genius. 


The LAND of the SUN. Sketches of Places of Interest in 
the East visited during many Years’ Service in Indian Waters, By Lieutenant 
Cc. R. Low, Author of * Tales of Old Ocean,” &c. Crown s5yo, 5s, 
EXAMINER, Novy. 19.—* Interesting, instructive, and thoroughly readable. All 
Englishmen who are iuterested in the future of our As iatic depe ndencies will d 
weil tu read Lieutenant Low's volume for themselves 


RAIN upon the MOWN GRASS, and other Sermons, 


1842-1870. By Rey, SAMUEL MARTIN, of Westminster Chapel. Syo, 10s 6d, cloth 


The LIFE and TIMES of the Rev. JOHN WESLEY. 
\ Fe yunder of the Methodists. By the Rey. LUKE TYERMAN, Vol, L, with 
, 12x. To be completed in 3 vols. 5vo, with Portraits, price 12s each, 





The COMING of the BRIDEGROOM. Advent Sermons. 
By the Very Rev. Henry ALronrp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Price Is 6d. 


The STATE of the BLESSED DEAD. 


3y the same Author, Third Thousand, Is 64. 


Advent Sermons. 


CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR;; or, the Pulpit in Relation to 


Social Life. By ALEXANDER oe Rik D D. Crown Svov, 5s. 


ONE THOUSAND GEMS from HENRY WARD 
BEEK a ong Edited and Compiled by the Rey. G. D, EVANs, Crown 5yo, wit! 
Portrait, 


London: HODDER and STOUGIITON, 27 Paternoster row. 


YORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORK, 30 New Bond 
strect EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
MARTYRS.” * MONASTERY,” TRIUMPIL of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
de RIMINI"). eu to Six. Gasatdusk, Admission, Is. 








Music: AL GYMNAS STICS for LADIES 


> BRUTON STREE T, BE BERKELEY SQUARE. 





COMPLEXIONS 
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"SO! 


VNLEAR 

J for all who use the * UNITED SERVIC! 
TABLET, which also imparts a delicious fragt 
Manufactured by 

J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Se 








awnece, 


fitting Candles 





yuscuien, apd 


OXFORD STREET, W. appl * 
hand German troops in the theld, and this size others. 
O SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS | ee ee *,* Use no other. See name on each Tabict. 
CHANDELIERS | BNGGS.—Tours Decree, November 22, ners 
AOR GLARE OF SEL, KENDE 1870, PROHIBITING the EXPORT of EGGS THE Na p ER SON AKES C OL D, 
( eanneunes IN BRONZE AN ‘D ORMOLU, | from FRANCE. The undersigned, in reply to numerous safe and immediate relicf may “oe obtained by 








have the honour to in- | the use of 





Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India inquiries from their custom 
LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET. W. form them they are completi arrangements for a SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory aud Show Rooms, Broad | regular supply from other countries. The best remedy for Asthma and Disorders of the 
sirect, | NURDIN and PEACOCK, Wholesale Egg Importers, Chest and Lungs, . 
[n Bottles at Is }4d and 2s Ydeach. Sold by all Chem.st 


EsTABLISHED 1507, 


| 9, 12, and 15 Berwick street, Loudon. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FOR 20,000 FIVE PER CENT. PREFERRED SHARES OF £10 EACH, 
In 2,000 Certificates of 10 Shares each, equal to £100 Stock each Certificate, of the 


BEDFORD AND NORTHAMPTON RAILWAY, 


WITH INTEREST SECURED IN PERPETUITY BY THE REVENUE GUARANTEED BY THE 


MIDDAND RAILWAY COMPANY, 





Price of Issue, £92 10s per Certificate of £100, equal to £9 5s per Share, 


YIELDING TO 


TUE INVESTOR £5 8s 


PER CENT. PER ANNUM INTEREST. 





Messrs. J. and A. SCRIMGEOUR are authorized by the Contractors to receive 
applic ations for 20,000 preferre | Shares of the Beprorpd AND NORTHAMPTON RAIL- 
WAY, in 2000 Certificates of 10 Shares each, bearing 5 per Cent. per annum Interest 
n Pe peti lity. 

The price of the Preferred Shares now offered is £92 19s for each Certificate of 10 
Shares (equal to £100 Stock), and payment will be accepted as follows:— 

£10 on each Certificate subscribed, payable on application. 

17th December, 1870. 





20 ” ” 

20 " o 17th February, 1871. 
20 et e 17th March, 1871. 
22 10s " ” 17th April, 1871. 

92 10s, 


The Preferred Shares will bear Interest at 5 per cent. per annum from the Ist 
December, 1870, on the full amount of £100, equal to £5 8s per cent. per annum 
on the amount invested, and the option is given of paying the whole of the Instal- 
ments on Allotment or on either of the above dates, in which case discount will be 

lowed in addition, at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum on such prepayments. 

= e Interest will be payable half-yearly, on 31st January and 3Ist July in each 
r at the Banking House of Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, and Co., No. 15 Lombard 
Saest, London. 

By Special Agreements, incorporated in the Acts of Parliament, the Midland 
Railway Company is to maintain, manage, stock, and work the Bedford and North 
umpton Railway, and to pay over 50 per cent. of the divisible receipts, such receipts 
being taken in the accounts between the two Companies at the minimum of £30 
per mile per week, which, on the twenty miles of the railway, gives minimum 
guaranteed receipts to the Bedford and Northampton Railway Company of 
£15,600 per annum. 

The Midland Railway Company take over the line on its completion, when their 
guarantee comes into effect; the Contractors are under engagement to finish the 
line by the 31st of August next, and they will pay interest on the Preferred Shares 
until the line is so taken over, at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum on the full £100 
per certificate, and the amount will be invested in Consols in the joint names of 

W. C. Curtis, Esq., Lombard street, London 
(Messrs. ponent, Lubbock, and Co., Bankers), 





ANI 
Colonel C. L. Hieerns, Picts’ Hill, Bedford 
(Chairman of the Bedford and Northampton Railway). 
who have consented to act as Trustees for the Preference Shareholders, and will 
apply the amount in the payment of such Interest. 

Provincial Certifleates of 10 Shares each will be issued in exchange for the 
Bankers’ Receipt, to be substituted, when fully paid up, for Certiticates of the Com 
pany, the Shares being then transferred into the name of cach applicant, free of all 
Stamp Duty. 

The Share Capital of the Company is £400,000, in 20,000 Shares of £20 each, con- 
verted into 
Preferred Shares—20,000 Half Shares, £10 each, bearing 5 per = £200,000 

per annum interest (being the Shares now offered)............ a gaia 
Deferred Shares—20,000 Half Shares, £10 each—to receive no divide nit c9 
. £200,000 
, 








until 5 per cent, is paid to the Preferred Shares ., : 

With the usual borrowing powers, viz.:—£153,600 in Debentures or Rent Charges. 
Copies of the Company's Acts of Parliament, containing the Agreements with the 
Midland Railway Company, can be seen at the Offices of the Company, also at the 
Offices of the Solicitor to the Company, and at the Offices of Messrs. J. and A. 
Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad street, E.C. 

In the allotment of the Shares, applicants will be considered in the following 
order :— 
Ist. Applicants who desire to pay up the shares in ful! on allotment under dis- 
it for investment. 

2ndly. Applicants who may be holders of Leicester and Hitchin Railway Stock, 
Midland Railway Stock, and general applicants. 

eat cations, accompanied by the payment of £10 for each Certificate applied for, 
ill be received on the Form enclosed in the P' rospectus, which must be filled up 
and forwarded to Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., Bankers, No. 15 Lombard 
street, E.C,, London ; or to the Northamptonshire Union Bank, Northampton ; er 
to Howard Lancaster, Esq., Secretary of the Company, 2 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria street, S.W., London; or to Messrs, J. and A, Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad 
et, E.C., London, of whom Prospectuses may be had, 


London, 2nd December, 1870. 


















The Directors and Officers of the Bedford and Northampton Railway (Direct Line 
from London to Northampton, vid Bedford and the Midland Railway) are:— 
Directors. 
Colonel C. L. HIGGINS, Picts’ Hill, Bedford, Chairman. 
ALBERT RICARDO, Esq, Raymead, near Maidenhead, Deputy Chairman, 
ZSRNON BAST ARD, Esq., 59 Cadogan place, London. 
Colonel AMBER Col 1M Pall Mall, London. 

SEPH PALMER, |, Olney, Bucks. 
ENGINEER.—CHARLES LIDDELL, Esq., 24 Abingdon street, Westminster, 
SoticrToR.—CHARLES MORGAN, Esq,., 15 Old Jewry Chambers, E.C., London. 

. AUDITORS. 
HENRY W. OTM AN. Esq., Seeretary of the Great Southern of India Railway. 
SAMUEL PRICE, Fsq.. 70 Cheapside, E.C 
.and A. SCRIMGEOUR, 18 Old Broad street, E.C. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. RORARTS, LUBBOCK, and CO., No. 15 Lombard street, London 
The NORTHAMPTONSHIRE UNION BANK, Northampton. 
SecreTARY.—HOWARD LANCASTER, Esq. 
OFrFICcEs.—2 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, 8, W, London. 









Brokens.—Me ossrs. J 





The Redford and Northampton Railway—coloured red on the 
rated under Acts of Parliament of 1865-6-7 and 1870, 

The Line is twenty miles in length, and is a continuation of the Midland Railway 
from Bedford to Northampton, thus completing a direct route from London to this 

niportant district by the Midland Railway. 

The rising importance of Northampton, (which contains at present a population 
4 not less than 50,000 inhabitants,) its admirable position, and numerous manu- 

ories, have rendered it essential that a new, direct, aud rapid communication 
sho uld exist between that town and the Metropolis. 

When the Bedford and Northampton Railway is open, the Midland Railway Com 
any will be enabled to extend their system direct to Northampton, r/a@ Bedford, 
Ti rvey, a1 1d Olney, instead of by the present circuitous route through Oakley, Sharn- 
rook Welling *, As 


-Jan—is incorpo- 











The Railway is being constructed AS A DOUBLE LINE, and, in accordance with the 
clause of the Act of Parliament, in all respects equal to the Leicester and Hitchin 
Railway, which is leased by the Midland Railway Company. 

The works are in course of execution by Messrs. Edwin Clark, Punchard, and Co., 
the eminent contractors, under the inspection of the Engineers of tye Midland Rail- 
way Company, and are in a very advanced state, and by the t. rm3"S8? the contract 
they are to be completed by the 3ist August next, and the entire construction of the 
Line within the Company's Capital is absulutely guaranteed. 

By special agreements, which are appended to and ratifled by the Acts of Parlia- 
ment of this Company, the Midland Railway Company undertake, on completion of 
the Bedford and Northampton Railway, to maintain, manage, stock, and work the 
Line at 50 per cent. of the divisible receipts, such divisible receipts being taken in 
the accounts between the two Companies at the minimum rate of £30 a week for 
every mile in length, thereby yielding to the Bedford and Northampton Railway 
Company & net minimum revenue of £15,600 per annum. 

It also forms part of the agreements between the two Companies, that the Mid- 
land Railway Cotmpany shall have the option of amalgamating with or leasing in 
perpetuity the Bedford and Northampton Railway, provided such option be 
exercised within five years after the completion and opening of the Line, on con- 
dition of the Midland Railway Company paying to the Bedford and Northampton 
Railway Company a guaranteed perpetual net yearly rent equal to £5 per cent. per 
annum on their total outlay on capital account. 

The traffic on the Bedford and Northampton Railway—forming, as it will, a link 
of the great system of the Midland Railway—must be very large. 

The amount necessary to ensure the punctual paymeut of the Interest on the 
Preferred Shares now for subscription is as follows :— 

Interest on £130,000 Debentures and £3.00 Rent Charges.... 

Preferred Shares—20,000 Half Shares, £10 cach — £200,000 at 5 





. £5,350 
r cent, 10,000 





—_— 
£15,350 

The Midland Railway receipts average £88 per mile per week on the whole of 
its system of 826 miles; and there is every reason for believing this Line will be 
equal to the average of most of the Midland system; but, taking the traffic at only 
£50 per mile per week, this would give the Company a net receipt of £26.000 
per annum, and as, irrespective of the amount of traffic, the Midland Railway Com- 
pany guarantee absolutely a minimum net income of £15,600 per annum, it follows 
that the Interest on the Preferred Shares now offered is absolutely secured, 

On the above estimate of traffic, however—after paying the Interest on the De- 
bentures and Kent Charges, and also Interest on the Preferred Shares now for sub- 
seription—there would be a surplus income of £19,650; so that both from the 
guarantee of the Midland Railway, as well as from the anticipated traffic, the 
Preferred Shares form a most eligible investment. 

To show the advantageous Price at which the Preferred Shares are now offered 
it is only necessary to furnish the two following quotations :— 

The Shares of the Leicester and Hitchir Railway, with a guarantee by the Midland 
Railway of 4 per cent., are quoted at £92 per £100, which is equal to £115 at 5 per 
cent. 

The Shares of the Bedford and Northampton Railway, now offered for subserip- 
tion at £92 10s per £100, bear 5 per cent. interest, andl a sonsequently 22) per 
cent. less in price, although, in eff an equal seeurity, as, by igreemenut wit h the 
Midland Railway Company, the Bedford and Northampton Railway is to be assimi- 
lated in the character and solidity of its works to the Leicester and Hitchin Railway. 

The 5 per cent. Preference Shares of the Midland Railway Company, from whom 
the Bedford and Northampton Railway will receive its guarante ed revenue, are as 
£110 per cent., so that the Shares now offered are 17} per cent. lower in price than 
those. 

Immediately the Line is completed the Subscribers will undoubtedly possess a 
security of an increased value of at least 20 per cent., the due and punctual pay 
ment of the interest in the interval being secured by the investment in Consols of 
the amount necessary for the same in the names of 

W.C. Curtis, Esq., Lombard street, London 
(Messrs. Kubarts, Lubbock, aud Co., Bankers), 
AND 
Colonel C. L. HraGins, Picts’ Hill, Bedford 
(Chairman of the Bedford and Northampton Railway Company), 
who have consented to act as Trustees for the Preference Shareholders 

To Trustees and Capitalists the security now offered presents an unusually 
advantageous Investment, 

London, 2ud December, 1870. 














SUBSCRIPTION FOR 20,000 FIVE PER CENT. PREFERRED 
SHARES OF £10 EACH, 

IN 2,000 CERTIFICATES OF £10 SHARES, EQUAL TO £100 STOCK EACH 
THE 


CERTIFICATE, OF 
BEDFORD& NORTHAMPTON RAILWAY 


Price of Issue, £92 10s per Certitleate of £100, equal to £9 5s per Share 
Yielding to the Investor £5 8s per cent. per annum Interest. 


FORM OF APPLICATION (to be retained by the Bankers) 





. and A, ScaimmGroun, 18 Old Broad street, London. 
rs. Rosparts, Luspock, and Co., Bankers, the 


To Messrs. J 

GENTLEMEN, —Having paid to Mess 
sun of pounds, being £10 per certificate on my application for 
certificates of 10 preferred half-shares of £10 cach, of the BEDFORD and Ni MTU. 
AMPTON RAILWAY COMPANY, I request you to have transferred to m> that 
or any less amount of the said shares, and I hereby agree to accept such transfer, 
and to pay the balance in respect of such shares, accordiug to the terms of tie 
prospectus attached hereto, dated 2nd December, 1570 







Profession (if any 
BOND ccesncesasese 
Siguature ,.. 





(Addition to be signed by applicant desiring to pay up the Lustalments vader 
discount.) 
It is my intention to pay up my Subseription in full, on allotment, recolving 
liscount for prepayment of the Instalments, 





SiSMACULO .roccccosercrscescccsecvcesrsseeseeese . 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.} inti reer ec 





| igen FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
- street and Charing cross, London.—Established 
1752. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


SCUTTISH NATIONAL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Offices removed from 69 
Lombard street to 3, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
THE 29th ANNUAL, REPORT with BALANCE 
SHEET, REVENUE ACCOUNT, and INVESTIGA- 
TION REPORT, may be had on application. 
: WM. PORTEOUS, Resident Secretary. 
Edinburgh Office—22 St. Andrew square. 
JOHN M. MCANDLISH, Manager. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


rPHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICES:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; Cornhill, and 
Charing Cross, London. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February 25, 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 1869 
showed that 
The Fire Premiums were... £904,616 
The New Life Premiums £24,08 272,344 
The Annuities payable .... 56,121 
The Invested Funds ,... Si «+» 3,680,617 
AUG. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Resident Secretary. 


ADF 2A HREDLLIT Os 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving. Walking, Hunting. &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for injury. 

A Bonus to all Poliey-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 1571. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 
Cornhill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


greats LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFiCE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1320. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities ouly 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


a ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
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4 Mansion House street, opposite the Mansion 
House, London, 
DIRECTORS, 
Right Hon. Lord TreDEGAR, President. 
Sir Frederick Pollock,; John Harvey, Esq. 
Bart., Vice-President. | Sir Walter Charles James, 


James Spicer, Esq., Vice-| Bart. 
President. John Alldin Moore, Esq. 
John Charles Burgoyne, | John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
Esq. John Charles Templer, 


1 
Lord George Cavendish,| Esq 

MP. Richard Twining, Esq. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. John Walter, Esq., M.P. 
William Edwards, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 

Ex-DIrectors, 
George Fenning, Esq. | Richard Gosling, Esq. 
George Scovell, Esq. 

Attention is particularly requested to the following 
important facts resulting from the principles on which 
the Society was founded in the year 1762, and upon 
which it has ever since been conducted. 

1. It has never allowed Commission or employed 
Agents under any circumstances, whereby more than 
Two Millions Sterling have been saved to the assured. 

2. Being a purely Mutual Office, the whole of the 
Capital and Protits belong exclusively to the Assured, 
no portion being diverted for dividends toShareholders, 

3. The invested capital is £4,600,000, 

4. The whole expenses of management are on an 
average only about 2} per cent. on the annual income. 

5. The Society accepts the surrender of its policies 
at their true value, without any deduction, thereby 
rendering loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. 

6. The Lives of persons residing at a distance from 
London may be assured without requiring their per- 
sonal attendance at the Office. Assurances can thus be 
effected without expense, or the intervention of Agents, 
by direct correspondence with the Office in London. 

J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
NURE of an OLD and DISTRESSING 
/ COUGH by Drf{/ LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Soars, 67 Goose gate, Notting- 
ham. “A gentleman troubled for a long time with a 
constitutional cough tried one box of the Wafers, and 
was entirely cured by them.”"—Dr. LOCOCK’S 








WAFERS rapidly cure asthma, eonsumption. coughs, 
and all disorders of the breath and lungs. Sold by all 
Druggists. Beware of counterfeits, 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

‘ Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c,, and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, Loudon, 1870, 


FUANDNND. FIRE and LIFE 





INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
s-reet, Blackfriars, London, E.C, 

The Oldest [Insurance Office in existence. Founded 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department, 

The Wholeof the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ stauding aud upwards— 
there being no Shareholders, 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies 
(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 

3lst December, 1869, 

Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...... £816,106 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do........ 600,773 
ASSETS, 
er eT 
Present Value of Life Premium srcsssvescosee 1,309,352 

LIABILITIRS, 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£: 








3,246,547) £1,580,800 





annum) ... - a . 65,595 
Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 





SMOKELESS STOVES.—NO FLUES.—PORTABLE, 
ATASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
1 CONSERVATORIES and all other places, from 
2s 6d to Six Guineas. PATENT FUEL, 18s per 1201b.; 
in bags and sacks of 30 |b. and 60 Ib. at 4s 6d and 9s, 
AMERICAN CHARCOAL BOX-LRONS, always 
bright for use, without cleaning. The Iron is a minia- 
ture portable stove. Light, cheap, clean, aud durable. 
Price 5s, 6s, and 7s. 
Masticating, Mincing, and Sausage-Filling Machines 
of the best makers, 10s 6d. 
The COTTAGE KNIFE CLEANERS give to Knives 
a brilliant polish and keen edge with little labour, 
3s 6d. 7s Gd, 10s 6d, 
PORTABLE VAPOUR BATH, with Medical Testi- 
monials.—Bath and large Cloak, £1 11s 6d. 
SWAN NASH, Ironmonger, 253 Oxford street, and 
JOYCE'S STOVE DEPOT, 119 Newgate street. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS'’ 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS'’ on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











“MPERFECT DIGESTION! f 
| Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
| that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
| draught, and from its special action on food during the 


and ASSIMILATION, CONSUMPTION and 
WASTING. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when tuking it, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Chemists —Nore.—Savory and Moore's name 
and trade-mark ou each bottle, 


EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 








e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY | 


and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards strect, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 
| i ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Suuce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SUN, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 





Keates COUGIL LOZENGES 


are daily recommended for Coughs, Colds, 


Astuma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the , 


most emiueut may be seen. Sold in boxes, Is 1}d, and 
tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &c., aud whulesale, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 


N 


| TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually 
[ae and PENNINGTON'S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 

taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
street, London, E.C. 


Sherries.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Brandies, 
90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry, 2#s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 453 

No. 3. Diuner Sherry, 36s | No. 2. Old Cognac, 543 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Coguac, 783 








UNVILLE and CoO., Belfast, are the 

large:t holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 

fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 

casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 

tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO, 

Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 

aes aga A TENE I ia A ED 

N OTICE—KINAHAN’S LL 

Pi WHISKY DEPOT. 

KINAITTAN and Co. have REMOVED to their new 
and spacious premises, No. 6A GREAT TITCHIELD 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, leading from Margaret 
street, Regent street, and Market street, Oxford street, 
KINAHAN’S LL. WHISKY.—This famous and most 

delicious old mellow spirit is the very 
CREAM OF [RISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, aud more whole- 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. 

Can be obtained all over the kingdom, in the well- 
known sealed and labelled bottles. or in bond for ex- 
portation at the London Docks. Wholesale Agents to 
Messrs. Buss, Guinness, and Younger, aud Dealers in 
Foreign Wines and Spirits. 





“INVALUABLE for FAMILY USE.”—Jr. Vormanby 
“No PURER SPIRIT IMPORTED."—JDr. Hassall. 
| ign eel keaghy HUNGARIAN 
i BRANDY.—3s 6d per bottle (capsuled and 
labelled), of most retail Wine aud Spirit Merchants, 
42s per dozen case (carriage paid). 

DreroT—DvKE STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 





REAKFAST. — EPPS’S CJUCOA.— 
Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled— 
JAMES EPPS and 2. nee Chemists, 
zondon, 


N EVENING DRINK—CACAOINE. 
L Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall into 
powder, and this powder is Cacaoine, Cacaoine con- 
tains neither sugar nor any other admixture whatever. 
Cacavine makes one of the lightest, thinnest of warm 
drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use in the 
later hours of the day. Cacavine, by reason of the 
ingenious method by which the oil is removed, pre- 
serves all the fine natural flavour of cacao nibs. 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 








NROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
TABLE JELLIES and CREAMS, 

In pint and quart bottles, ready for immediate use. 
CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMON, NOYEAU, MADEIRA, 
VANILLA, &e. 

Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 











\XYGENATED WATER holds in 





process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 


} suitable for invalids. Price 43 per dozen half-pinte. 





DIGEsS TIO N— 
“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—L 
feel it a duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 





| 
| 
| stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 


deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
| of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass.—To the Proprietors of 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 


IGESTION PROMOTED 

by PEPSINE.—Prepared by MORSON, and 
recommended by the Medical Profession, Sold in 
Bottles and Boxes from 2s 6d, by all Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON 
| and SON, 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London. 


INNEFORD’'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 

| approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 

remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 

ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 

aperient for deljcate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 

street, London; aud of all other Chemisis throughout 

the world. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 1836), 


has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless restrictions. 


The ‘‘ Proposal Form”’ is most simple in its terms. 

The Policies are ‘‘Indisputable,’”’ that is, free from future challenge. 
The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 

The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 members of 


the Legal Profession. 


Nine-Tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 


Unreserved information on all points, on application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





SAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (issued Monthly, post-free). 
Trustees, Investors, and Executors.—Messrs. SHARP and CO., Sharebrokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


Dividends 10 to 20 
per Cent. ). aaa 


It is a Safe and Reliable Guide for Capitalists, Shareholders, 


Established 1852. 





~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS. 
Glandular swellings in the throat, neuralgia, 
tic-doloureux, rheumatism, gout, lumbago, and other 
diseases affecting the glands, muscles, and nerves of 
sensation, are permanently eradicated by this healing, 
anti-febrile, and soothing preparation. It is also a per- 
fect remedy for all skin diseases, and every kind of 
superficial inflammation; they soon lose their angry 
and painful character under this invaluable Ointment. 
The Pills have never been administered, either by hos- 
pital or private practitioners, in dyspepsia, or liver 
complaints, without producing the desired results. In 
short, the uniform success of Holloway'’s medicaments 
in overcoming all orders of diseases of the human body 
is now so universally acknowledged that any further 
proof is needless here. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
j HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 

uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
she hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Ils 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
Office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
| Ny LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
‘4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Ohemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wit THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—E£lectro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s, 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays. in Sets from 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvemerts. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment, 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Turee 
light Glass from 50s. 





DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in [ron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
DEANE’S-— Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kise Wim Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 








WM. 


OCTOBER 


YOUNGER AND CO/’S 


BREWINGS OF 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 
Purchasers are requested to observe WM. YOUNGER and Co.'s Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other 
brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


LONDON OrFices: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL 


AND ONLY 


GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 


and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invig« 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that r 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to wh 


C H L O R 


ate the nervous media, and 
vellous remedy discovered 
ich he gave the name of 


O D Y N €E, 








And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Agae. 
CHLORODYNE «ets like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specitic in Cholera and Dysentery. 


CHLORODYNE effectu: 





ly cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 
From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 


once to the above address. 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—Sce Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLis BrowNe was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—Sve 7imes, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s 14d, 28 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORUDYNE”" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT,{33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





“LA SILENCIEUSE” SEWING MACHINE, 


(At 210 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.), IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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Small 8yo. | 

rNHE DOCTRINE of RECONCILIA- 
TION to GOD by JESUS CHRIST. Seven 
Lectures, preached during Lent, 1870., with a Prefatory 
Essiy. By W. H. FREMANTLE, M.A., Rector of St. 
Mary's, Bryanston square. 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. | 


RUN {DEL SOC TET Y, 24 Old Bond 
street. London. Founded in 18{9, for Pro- 
m sting the KNOWLEDGE of ART by Coy 
Publishing important Works of Ancient Maste1 

The PAY MENT of £1 1s as an entrance do 
constitutes membership, as an Associate, for life. 

The PUBLICATIONS are sold at lower prices to 
Members, and at higher to the Publie. 
* The SOCIETY'S APARTMENTS, with the Collection 
of Drawings and Publications, arranged for Exhibition, 
are open daily. 

The WORKS NOW ON SALE include Chromo- 
lithographs and Engravings from the Works of Giotto, 
Masolino, Masaccio, Filippino Lippi, 
Gozz ili, Mantegna, Botticelli, Ghirlan 
Francia, Fra Bartolommeo, L. da Vi 
Sarto, Bazzi, Raphael, Memling, Van 
prices varying from 7s 6d to £2 2s. 

CIRCULARS, containing Rules, Names of Country 

gents, and Lists of Publications, with Prices, may be 
obtained (or will be sent free by post) on application to 
F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
24 Old Bond street, London. 















| 





















‘i, Luini, 
yyck, &c., at 












Now ready, Mr. Edward Lear's New Book of Nonsense, 
with 148 Illustrations, crown 4to, price 7s 6d. 

| ge SONGS, STORIES, 

BOTANY, and ALPHABETS. With 148 Non- 

sense Illustrations. Crown 4to, franc y boards. price 7s 6d. 

London: Rosert Joun BousH, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


3h ACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 1870, No. DCLXIL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
WHY is PRUSSIA VICTORIOUS ? 
bat POETRY and HUMOUR of the 
JANGUAGE.—Part IT. 
T he RIGHTS of MAJORITIES. 
NARRATIVE of the RED RIVER EXPEDITION. 
EARL'S DENE.—Part XIV. 
MORE ROBA DI ROMA.—Castle St. Angelo.—Part L. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED by the WAR. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


jo CORNHILL MAGAZINE | for 
DECEMBER, with Illustrations by S. L. FiLpEs 
and GEORGE DU MAURIER. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS 
The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. (With 
wn Illustration.) 
Chap. 13, We conduct several Learned Argu- 
ments with the Captain of the 
Priscilla. 
— MW. I meet Old Friends. 
— Ws. We are accosted by a beautiful Little 
Lady in the Forest. 
— 16. The Statue on the Promontory. 
OLD NORMAN SONGS. 
LIEUTENANT DE CHASSELAY: a Story of 1848, 
SOME “rg COLLECTIONS of a READER. — (Con- 
clusion 
AFTER TEN YEARS 
TRIAL by BATTLE. 
LORD KIL a IN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. The Cousins, 
— 8. Showing how Friends may differ. 
— 9%. A Drive through a Bog. 
— 10. The Search for Arms. 
Switn, Ever, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


NHAMBERS’S JOURNAL— 
39Ta YEAR. 
CONTENTS OF DECEMBER PArt.—Price 7d. 
OUR DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
Mrs. WIMBUSH'S REVENGE, 
SWEARING in ENGLAND. 
A ROMANCE of SCIE E. 
The SUBALTERN'S LESSON. 
SOME STRANGE SUPERSTITIONS 
SEDAN in a STATE of SIEGE. 
KILL or CURE. 
MATRIMONY by ADVERTISEMENT 
At CLOSE QUARTERS with a WOLF. 
ALEXANDER SETON, the SCOTTISH ALCHEMIST. 
The MONTH : SCIENCE and ARTS. 
FOUR PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And Chapters XXXVIL—XLIV. of an Original Tale, 


SCOTTISH 














entitled 
BRED IN THE BONE. 
Early in December will be issued 
THE WINNING HAZARD, 

The Christmas Number of CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL 

~NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
QUNDAY MORNING. 
he consisting of Original Articles, characterized 


by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 


Thoughtful, Royal 8yo, toned paper, handsomely | Company's Own Vaus. Country Orders 
printed. the most pr 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


Every Monday, 2d; post-free, 2 stamps. 


HE VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP in the 
LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex, having be- 
come VACANT, Candidates for the appointment are 
requested to send in their applications with Testi 
monials not later than December 10, next, addressed 
to Dr. L. Scuir’, Principal of the College. The 
Candidates must be unmarried, gre us juates in honours, 
in elassics, of one of the Univer: s of the United 
Kingdom, and preference will be given to one educated 
at a Pablie School, as the internal discipline of the 
College will be committed to his care under the direction 
of the Principal. 













at J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 


the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 


of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 


(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, w, 
LONDON. ..cocsesee x41, 44, 45 W arwic *k street, W. 
“a mea E.C 
10 Mosley stree t, Manchester, 
BRANCHES ...... ~ 50 Bold street, Liverpool, 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 
Ry and Beaver Cloth Spencer Overcouts, 25s, 425 
2s 6d. 
Witney Nap and Beaver Overcoats, from 31s 6a 








The Stipend is £390 per annum, with rooms and | to 63s, 


board at the College. The gentleman selected will 
have to enter on his duties iu the middle of January, 
Is7L. 


\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—On 

Thursday, December 15, the ANNUAL ELEC- 
TION will be held to Scholarships tenable at the 
Boarding-Houses ; two of £99 for two years, and two of 
£90 for one year, Of these, two will be awarded for 
Classical merit, and two for Mathematicxl. Candidates 
must be be slow the age of 15, except in the case of a 
previous holding of such a Scholarship. Regard will be 
pai 1 to difference of age in the candidate 8. 





MAR R IE A Cc LE RGYMAN, Prize- 
i man of his College, wishes to receive ONE or 
TWO PUPILS shortly after Christmas, Highest 
references, among others, to E, H. Sieveking, Esq., 
M.D., Physician to the Princess of Wales, &e.; and Sir 
J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.RS. Every possible home 
comfort. Terms £100, 
Address “Rev. M. A.,” Mr. Keys, Newsagent, 18 
Westbourne place, W. 











Ton WAR and the PRICE of SILK.— 

The Public is fally aware of the panic which 
lately existed in Lyons, and the many advertisements 
of the day have announeed that people bought silks at 
that time at panic prices, and it is believed that large 
profits will be made on th goods in the spring. 

Messrs. JAY made some very extraordinary pur- 
chases at the end of October, and, it is supposed, the 
very latest in Lyons shipped for England via Marseilles 
after the fall of Metz, and, having determined to ren 
upon them at once, Messrs. Jay offer their Blac 
at the following prices, patterns free :—Gros re 
14 yards, all silk, 2 Guine st 1¢ dress ; Rich Gros Grain, 
i Guineas the dress. 


ditto wide width, 15} r 
JAYS’ 


NEUTRAL TINTS.—French Silks in 


these Colours, 34 guineas the Dress.—Messrs 























JAY purchased in Lyons, at the end of October, with | collection of Fr 


their large quantity of Black Silk, a few pieces in Neutral 
Colours, for dinner and evening dress, These are likely 
to be worth nearly double the money in the spring. but 
to effect an immediate SALE Messrs. JAY offer them 
at the above-named low prices. Patterns free. 





AY'S 
THE LONDON Gu NE RAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
ad 251 Reger *nt stre et, 





247, 2 


: ier CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION (Limited).—This Company is 
formed to procure in the most direct manner from the 
Producers, articles of general consumption and utility, 
and to retail the same to the public at the smallest 
possible margin of profit for ready money. 


SUPPLY 


Saas CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCTATION (Limited). 
GROCERIES AND FOREIGN Propu CE. 
; ag CO-OPERATIVE SUPP LY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
WINES AND SPIRITS. 
+ Sia CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
PROVISIONS, 
. CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
ARTICLES OF GENERAL CONSUMPTION AND UTILITY. 
: es CO-OPERATIVE | SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
CENTRAL STORE: 343 OXFORD STREET, W. 
, tee CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
3 ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
BELGRAVIA BRANCH: — Y GATE, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, V. 


SHE “COOPER ATIVE SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION (Limited).—The Rebuilding of 

the above PREMISES is nearly completed, and they 

will be opened shortly to the public without any dis- 
tinction of class, No entrance-fee or other form dity. 


Lg CO- OPERATIV E SUPPLY 

ASSOCTATION (Limited).—Free Delivery in the 
will receive 
pt attention, and be Delivered Free to 
any Railway Station in London. 


TPE = CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 


ASSOCIA! ION (Limited) —ALL Goons Sup- 











tine hue, no matter at what age. 
and Co. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succee 


Riding and Walking Overcoats, in milled Melton 


and Cheviot cloths, 42s, 


'Treble-milled Devon Cloth Overcoats, from 105s, 

Overcoats for the Promenade, or demi-dres 
light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined througho: 
quilted silk, £6 6s, 

Irish Frieze Overcoats, The Nicoll, 36in. long, 52s 6a. 

The Traveller, 4Siu. long, 63s 
The Curragh, 52in. long, 73s 6d 

Inverness Wing Capes, with or with ut sleeves, and 
of various materials aud lengths, 

Winter Cheviot Fourteen-Shilling ‘Tronsers. 

Winter Angola Trousers, 18s, 21s, 253, 25s, 30s. 

For BOYS. 

Spencers and other Overcoats, in frieze, pilot, Mel 
ton, beaver, or Witney cloths from 15s 6d to 34s 6d 
according to size. ‘ 

For LADIES 


The new Paletst Jackets for the present ason in 
rich furs, fur seal, fur beaver, and other suitable 
woollen fabrics, exquisitely shaped, and made with the 
same superior fluish as is so well known in H, J, 
Nicoll’s celebrated paletots for gentlemen, 

Riding Habits, from three to e eigh t guineas. 

The above can only be had at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses 
in London, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
as given above. 


: ISH COVERS and HOT-WATE R 
DISHES, in every variety, aud of th ‘ 
and most recherché patterns, a ON Su rN : 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S.  Block-tin dish covers, 
ls the set of six: elegant modern patterns, Hs 61 to 
49s 6d the set; Br ‘itannii m ‘tal, with or withou iver 

plated handles, aD ! 


he set of five; electro 
plated, £9 to £2 





of 
with 


” 
































6 the se ook the hot-water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 30s; Britar 
21s to 30s; electro-plated on Britannia metal, fall 
£5 5s; ditto on nickel, full size, £10, 


[ AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
4 





PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON pois $ 
ction of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. he 
ch Moderateur Lamps, care iy 
selected at Paris, defles competition. The prices, com 
plete with Chimney and Globe, vary from 3s to £7 1 
Each Lamp is guvranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
proper action WILLLAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 4s 3d per gallon 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each ; Chimneys, 6 
each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 

\ ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 

FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
1A, 2, 3,and4 Newman str 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling, WILLIAMS, BURTON willalways 
undertake del livery at a smi nall fixe dr rate. 


ins} 

















PREPARATIONS for C LEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TE 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by th 
Manufacturers, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists (Established 1515), 
64 Ludgate hill, City, and 456 Harley street, W.. 
Where they practise their unique system of paiuless 
dentistry. 











GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the om. Price 1s 6d. 


GABRIEL'S YAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as usel by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d. 

GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTAPERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound aud useful for mastication. Price 1s 6d, 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
and astirm as the toothitself. Tuis beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth and prevents decay. Price 5s. 





GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE EL UXIR. 
This celebrated mouth wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tarts 1 all injuri- 
ous secretions. Should be on every toil le. P’ ) 
Gabriel's toothbr ush, Ie. Ask tor Gabriel's preparations. 











Or HIN G IMPOSSIBLE.—: AGUA 


LN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
JOHN GOSNELL 


ied in perfecting this won- 
jerful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 





‘ritical.—Cok ad Cartoc ortraits of Pex . lie y ; Associ he 9 z “ 
Critical.—Coloured Cartoon Portrai f People | plied by this Association will be of the very best concentrated form and at a lower price. 


ee PERIOD. — Quizzieal, Satirical, 


of the Period. Full-page and other humorous Lllustra- | description of the 
free, 10 stamps. | be conducted strictly upon the co-operative principle. 


tions. Also in monthly parts, 9d; post 
Sold by all Newsagents, and at Railway Bookstalls, 
Offices : 74 Great Queen street, London, W.C 
VW TINTER EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES in OIL, Dudley Gallery, 


Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly —The FOURTH ANNUAL | will be announced iu a few days, when the Price List 

will be ready. 
be Addressed to the SSCRETARY at the Central Store, 
GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. | 343 Oxford street, W. 


EXHIBITION is now OPEN daily, from 10 till 
Admittance, ls; catalogue, 6d. 





ir several kinds. The business will 





whereby a most considerable saving is effecied by 
Consumers. 





é te CO- oP ERATIVE SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION (Lim ited).—FULL PARTICULARS 


Meanwhile ail communications should 





Angel passage, 93 Upper Thames street, Lox 


Sold in bottles, 3s, each ; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s. each, 


including brush. 


C ILE At R Y 
Pooth 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to an 








Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, pr rotects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 


To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
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Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 4to, £3 3s. 
x 


R O M on THE 
CAMPAGNA. 


AN HISTORICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE, BUILDINGS, AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By ROBERT BURN, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. Cambridge, 
FINE ENGRAVINGS BY JEWITT, 


WitH SEVENTY-ONE 
MAPS AND PLANS, 


Nv TWENTY-FIVE 

The purpose of the work is to furnish students of 
the History and Literature of Rome with a description 
of the chief features of the site and buildings of the 
and imperial eras, 





ity during the regal, republican, 
with a view especially to illustrate the writings of the 
principal Latin historians and poets. In the Introdue- 
tion a sketch has been given of the more prominent 
developments of Ancient Roman architecture, and the 
illustrations they afford of Roman national character. 
Complete Indices are added of all the subjects dis- 
all passages quoted from classical 
modern works on Roman 





cussed and of 
authors, and also a list of 


topography and antiquities. 


CAMBRIDGE: 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO, 
London: Bett and DALpy. 
Sixth Edition, ready January 1, 1371. 
Dedicated by Express Permission to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Or, ROYAL MANUAL OF THE a ED AND 
UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY 
Edited by E. WALFORD, MA, 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
CONTAINING :— 
All the U ntitled as well as all the Titled Aristocracy of 
Sngland, Lreland, Scotland, and Wales. 
All the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons. 
All the Baronets. 
All the Knights. 
All those who bear Courtesy Titles or hold Official or 
other County Positions. 
All the Lord-Lieutenants. 
All the Deputy-Lienutenz nts. 
All the High Sheriffs. 





All those who from Birth or Position are entitled to 
rank as “County Families.’ 
The County FAMILIES gives a brief notice of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appointment 


f each person; his Heir (apparent or presumptive) ; 
the Patronage at his disposal; a Record of the Offices 
which he has held; together with his Town Address 
and Country Residences, 

All the information is compiled from materials col- 
lected from the families themselves, and every exertion 
is used to render the work thoroughly accurate and 
reliable. 

In One Splendid Volume, 11,090 Families, over 1,000 
pages super-royal, beautifully bound, gilt edges, 
price £2 10s, 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





The WORK of a REAL NATURALIST. 

In large crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth extra, 640 pp. 

WSSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. 

4 By CHARLES WATERTON. Edited by NORMAN 
Moore, B.A.. St. Catherine's College, Cambridge. 
With Portrait and Ilustrations. 

*,* This edition of Waterton contains the — 
matter of the First, Second, and Third series, Edited 
throughout with a New Memoir from authentic Sources. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 
Garden 





This day is published, Second Edition, price 6d, 
HE PRESENT DANGERS of the 
d CHURCH of ENGLAND. By W. G. CLARK, 
M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


ry, LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 
RED LETTER DIARIES for 1871, in several 
sizes, and ina great variety of plain and ornamental 
bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers, 
Tomas De LA RvE and Co., London. 


y lage ROYAL PRUSSIAN MARCH, 
for the Pianoforte. Composed by STEPHEN 
Order of all 








GLOVER. Free by post for 18 stamps. 
Musicsellers. 
|} AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 
Jt TIONS for the PIANOVFORTE. 759th Edition. 
rice 4s. 
APPENDIX to Ditto. 





By George W. West. 5s. 


HAMIL' — DICTIONARY of 3,500 MUSICAL 
TERMS. {3rd Edition, 1s. 

J. CLAR KE S CATECHISM of MUSIC. 51st 
Edition. 1s. 
FPURED. Sacred Song. Music by Miss 
Z M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No. Lin D fla t 
No2in D. Each free by post for 18 stamps. “ It is 


not at all improbabl e that this song will shortly rival 
rity the well-known songs “Far Away” and 
ion.” Vide Brighton Gazette, Also arranged 
Selo, by Brinley Richards, 33. Post free 18 





ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington street. 
Order of all Musicsellers. 

















| The 


iP 


|NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


H. K. LEWIS, 136 Gower street. 
A HANDBOOK of THERAPEUTICS. 


By Sypney Ringer, M.D., Professor of Therapeu- 
tics in University College, &c. Small 8vo, nearly 
500 pages, cloth, 10s 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK of PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE, with particular Reference to Physi- 
ology and Pathological Anatomy. By FELIX VON 
Niemeyer. Translated from the Seven th German 
Edition, by special permission of the Autho 
Grorck H. Hewpuns . MLD. and CHARI 
HAackiey, M.D. 2 vols. roy ul Sve, 1,500 page 


The DISEASES of the EAR: their 
Diagnosis and Treatment. By Josern TOYNBER 
with a Supplement by JAMES Hinton. Demy 
SVO, Ss bal. 


A GUIDE to the EXAMINATION of 
the URINE. By Dr. Wickuam Leaa, Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Small Svo, cloth, 


2s 6d. 








| On DIET and REGIMEN in SICKNESS 


and HEALTH, and on the Interdependence and 
Prevention{of Diseases and the Diminution of their 
Fatality. By Horace Donetn, M.D. Fourth 
Edition, rewritten and much enlarged. Small svo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 
“ Fall of sound sense and good practical judgment.” 
—ASpectator, Nov. 26, 1870, 


ELECTRICITY, in its Relations to 
Practicrl Medicine, By Dr. Monrrz Meyer, Royal 
Counsellor of Health, &. Translated from the 
Third German Edition, with Notes and Adiitions, 
By Witniam A. TLAMMOND, M.D. Ulustratious 
large Svo, cloth, 13s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
DISEASES of CHILDREN. By J. Forsyru 
Meigs, M.D. and WILLIAM Perrier, M.D. Fourth 
Edition, royal Sve, cloth, 263, 


On the PRESERVATION of HEALTH; 
or, Essays explanatory of the Principles to be 
adopted by those who desire to a 1 Disease. By 
THOMAS INMAN, M.D. Lond., Physician to the Royal 
Intirmary, Liverpool. Second Edition, Svo, 5s. 






ty the same Author. 

On the RESTORATION of HEALTH; 
being Essays on the Principles upon which the 
Treatment of many Diseases is to be conducted. 
Syo, 7s Gd, 


London: H. K. LEWIS, 136 Gower street. 





HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
With 13 Lithographs and 65 Wood Engraviags, imperial 

Svo, price 183, cloth. 
HISTORICAL, ARCHIT _ TURAL, 


ANTIQUARIAN, OF THE 


OLD CROSSES OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


By CHARLES POOLEY, F.S.A. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
“This is a very fine volume, with some exquisite 


engravings.” 


NOTES AND 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 

“Mr. Pooley’s book is one which deserves the at- 

tention of autiquaries.” 
GUARDIAN, 

“ These handsomely printed and profusely illustrated 
‘Notes on the Old Crosses of Gloucestershire,’ preserve 
the memory and investigate the history of a class of 
relies of old times happily now attracting more care 
and respect than of yore. 

SPECTATOR. 

“This is’ an excellent monograph on a subject 
interesting to all students of ecclesiastical antiquities.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Mr. Pooley has put together a very straightforward 
account of the ancient Crosses of Gloucestershire, very 
well illustrated, and altogether very well got up.” 


and Co. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SPANISH PICTURES DRAWN with 


PEN and PENCIL. By the Author of “Swiss 
Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil.” With 
Illustrations by Gustave Doré, and other eminent 
Artists. Imperial 8vo, 88, handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 


The PICTURE GALLERY of the 
NATIONS. A description of the Principal Peoples 
in the World. Illustrated with 160 fine Engravy- 
ings. Small 4to, printed on toned paper, 6s, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


ORIGINAL FABLES. By Mrs. 
Prosser, Author of “The Awdries and their 
Friends.” & Numerous Engravings by Ernest 
Ciriset, Harrison Weir, and others. 4s 6d, hand- 
somely bound, 


MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar 
Notes on the Stars and Planets. With Thirty-two 
Star Maps, and numerous other Ilustrations. By 
Epwin DUNKIN, of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, and F.R.A.S. Imperial Svo, 7s 6d, boards ; 
Ys extra. 





Reiioovse Tracr Soctery, 56 Paternoster row, 164 


iecadilly, and ali Booksellers. 


A k T, 


Pictorial and Industrial, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


~ VL, for December, contains the fall wing 
Heliotype lilustrations :— 


1. PORTRAIT of a LADY. By Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Lovisr. (Repro- 
duced, by special permission, from tho 
Original Drawing.) 

2. “DRESSING for the 
(Morland.) From the 
by J. R. Smith. 


MASQUERADE.” 
Stipple Engraving 


3. PORTRAIT of BERGHEM. (Rembrandt.) 
From the Original Picture in the Marquis 
of Westminster's Collection. 
4, The CRUCIFIXION, Fac-simile of an early 
Italian Print. 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
1. Art Torics oF IMMEDIATE INTEREST. 


By Charles 
Burton, VIL The Affliction, Mediwvalism. VIL 
On Eccentricity in General, 
. The Porrrarr oF A CANADIAN LAvy by ELR.IL 
Princess Louise, 
ART UNDER Foor, 
. THe Eanican 
GREEK BEAUTY IN 
(Continued) 
5, MORLAND'S Picture, 
QUBRADE.” 
L’ Hote. Drovor, Parts, 
. THE PROMENADES OF 
Robertson. 


2 


By Blanchard Jerrold. 
ELEVENTS OF Greek ART AND 
Asia. By Hyde Clarke. 


“DRESSING FOR THE MAS- 


By G. W. Yapp. 
PARIS, By J. 


e 


Forbes 


8 THe ELcno AND WESTMINSTER COLLECTIONS OF 
Picrtres AT Sovrm Kensincton. By R. de 
Nangis. 

9. Fine-Anr Exuierrions:—The French Gallery— 


The Dudley Gallery—The New British Institu- 
tion, 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 
Wharton Simpson. 

. THE STATUE OF THE 

Hype PARK MeMoniaL, 

ART GossIP. 

. MusicaAL AND DRAMATIC ART. 

14. Notices oF New Books, 


By G. 


10. 


Prince CONSORT IN THE 
By S. J. Mackie 


= 


_— 
- so 


Opinions of the jIress. 


‘Art, Pictorial and Industrial,’ 
which is a decided im- 
provement on its predecessors. The Portrait by Van- 
dyek is a marvellous fac-simile of the original painting. 
seers The literary portion of the work is worthy of the 
and the new magazine is at once most 
students and Art lovers, and an orna- 


From The St indard:—" 
has reached its fourth number, 


illustrations, 
valuable to Art 
ment to the drawing-room table.” 

From The lilustrated London News :—** Art’ has at- 
tained: its fourth number, and promises well; the 
articles are of varied interest, and by competent 
writers. A novel feature is the employment of Helio- 
typy for producing the illustrations, The present 
number contains well-informed Art notes and Art 
gossip on current events at home and abroad.” 


From Noes and Queries :—* All who see in Art ono 
of the great agents for the moral improvement of the 
people, must welcome every endeavour to spread 
abroad such a knowledge of it as is furnished by this 
periodical, which is distinguished by various new and 
attractive features.,...... .Evidence of the variety and 
interest of the present illustrations will be best afforded 
by an enumeration of them....,.[f this catalogue is not 
sufficient to tempt Art lovers to look at the journal, 
and judge its merits for themselves, no recommenda- 
tion of ours, howeveremphatically we May express our- 
selves, could have that effect.” 

From Public ‘The idea of the projectors 
of this really beautiful publication is to form a valuable 
guide and text-book for the supporters of Popular Art 
in England......[n a dozen exquisite illustrations which 
appear in the numbers for July and August, it will be 
seen how thoroughly the Editor has carried out his 
promise to present t> the reader the finest subjects 
within his reach. We wish * Art’ every success, which 
it could not fail to secure if merit alone commanded it.” 


Opinion :— 


Eraminer:—“In every way a creditable 
production. The letter-press, on toned paper, is an 
excellent specimen of typography, aud is written with 
the taste and julgment suitable for su ‘h a periodical, 
while the illustrations are marked by a more than 
usual degree of refinement and delicacy............Tho 
reader will find plenty worth notice in both text and 


From The 


illustrations.” 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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PRICE 


os GD. 


FOURTH EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GILBERT. 


MY NEW-YEAR’S GIFT TO MY SON. 


“We cannot find language suffici 


ently strong to express our favourable opinion of this handsome volume, 


nor can we recommend a New-Year's Gift so admirably adapted for the rising “generation, on whom it is ealeu- 


lated to have a living and a lasting influence.’ 


“A more profitable and mind-elevating New-Year's Gift for a father to give hi 


or a schoolmaster his pupil, could scarcely be devised.” 


London: 
And to be had at 340 Strand; 


NEW WORKS. 


A Hunter’s Adventures in the | 


GREAT WEST. By PARKER GILLMORE (“UBIQUE. *y | 
Svo, with Illustrations, 15s, 
* An interesting book.” —Spectator. 
“Mr. Gillmore is a keen sportsman, and a fearless 
exp! rer. His work is full of interest and adventure, 
and js as attractive as it is amusing.”"—Messenger. 


Fair France; Impressions of 
Traveller. By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
1 vol. Svo, 15s. 
“A book of value and importance, It is bright and 
&pirited, and evinces as much as ever the aeuteness of 
perception and the powers of observation of the writer.’ 


The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 


of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral 
Events. By the Rev. Joun CuMMING, D.D. THIRD 
EpiT1on, 1 vol., 6s, bound. 
“A deeply interesting work. We recommend it to 
all who wish for able and honest assistance in under- 
standing the signs of the times."—Record, 


Cheap Edition of Annals of al 
EVENTFUL LIFE, By G. W. Dasent, D.C 
Forming the New V olume of Hurst and Blacke a 8 
Standard Library. 5s, bound and illustrated. 

“A racy, well-written, original novel. The interest 
never flags.”"—Quarterly Review. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Harry Hotspur. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 1 vol., 10s 6d 

“In this novel we are gla 1 to recognize a return to 
Mr. Trollope’s old form. The characters are drawn 
with vigour and boldness, and the book may do good 
to many readers of both sexes."—TZimes. 

“No reader is likely to lay this brilliant novelette 
down until the last page is turned."—Athenwum. 

“A novel of remarkable power.” —Z.caminer. 


Drawn from Life. By Archibald 


Forses, Special Military Correspondent of the 
Daily News. 3 vols. 


Queen of Herself. By Alice King, 


“Miss King’s novels are always interesting, and 
Queen of Herself’ is true, vivid, and marked by 
unusual power.”"—L.aminer. 





Also, next week, in 5 vols. 


My Little Lady. 


M=s5 MOXON’ SNEW BOOKS:— 


In gorgeous bin ling, demy 4to, price 21s, 
HOMAS HOOD and BIRKET 
FOSTER. A Series of Poems by this Great 
Humourist, illustrated by most exquisite Steel Engrav 
ings from Drawings by Birket Foster, and forming one 
of the most beautiful books ever offered to the public. 





In feap. 4to, illuminated binding. price 21s. 


\ TORDSWORTH IL LU ore ATE yond 

exquisite Artistic E > Edward t 
manner of Rembrandt an n appropri we 
ge and School Prize for artistic youth. 





In feap, 4to, illuminated binding, p1 
ONGFELLOW ILLUSTR ATED, in 
the same beautiful manner as the preceding 
volume, thus forming one of the choicest tributes ever 
paid in this country to the genius of the gifted 
American. : ‘ 


NEW ADDITIONS to MOXON’S POETS, 

‘IR WALTER SCOTT ILLU S- 

K) TRATED, 3s 6d. Wit sravings on St 
T 


after Drawings by mabe, oe elegant 





mas 





6d. Large-Paper Library Edition. 7s 6d. 


We LIAM WOR DSWORTIL LLLUs- 

PRATED, 3s 6d. With Engravings on Steel, 
gs by H. Dell. In elegant cloth, 3s 
6d; morocco extra, 10s 6d; 
n, 7s 6d. 


DE K CY B.SHELLEY ILLUSTRATED 
36d, With Engravings on Steel, after Draw 
iugs by ‘fhe Decorative Art t n elegant cloth, 
3s Gd: morocco antique, 7s Gd; morocco exira, 10s 6d 
Large-Paper Library Edition, 7s 6d. 
E. Moxon, SON, and Co., Dover street, W. 








lian his ward, 


son, & guar 


WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster row ; 
or sent post free for 45 Stamps. 


13 GREAT M MARLBOROUGH STREET. | GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S 


HURST & BLACKET? rs 


NEW WORKS. 


IN ELEGANT CLOTH BINDINGS. 


'HOUSEHOLD STORIES from the 
LAND of HOFER: or, Popular Myths of Tyrol 
including the Rose Garden of King Lareyn. By 
the Author of “Patranas,.” With Illustrations. 
Post Svo, price 5s, 


| OUT on the PAMPAS;; or, the Young 


| 


SUNNY DAYS; 





The March 
Post Svo, 


Settlers. By G. A. HENTY, Author or’ 
to Magdala,” &. With Illustrations, 
price 5s. 


or, a Month at the 
Great Stowe. By the Author of * Gerty and May, 
Illustrations by Walter Crane. Price 2s 6d plain; 
3s Gd coloured, gilt edges, 


The HISTORY of the ROBINS. By 
Mrs. Trimmer. In Words of One Syllable. 
Edited by the Rev, CHARLES SWere, M.A. Llus- 
trations by Weir. Price 3s Gd. 


ADRIFT on the SEA: or, the Child- 
ren’s Escape, By EMILIA MAkkYAT Nokats, With 
Illustrations. Price 2s 6d, plain ; 33 6d coloured, 
gilt edges. 


TALES of the 
BARBARA HUTIUN, 
price 5s, 

The WHISPERS of a SHELL 
Stories of the Sea. By FrRANces Fre 
Bropikiv, With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 


ODD STORIES about ANIMALS; 
Told in Short and Easy Words. By the Author of 
“Tiny Stories,’ “ Neptune,” &¢c. Llustrations by 
Harrison Weir. Price 23s 63, plain; 3s Gd, 
coloured, gilt edges, 


MURIEL’S DREAMLAND: * Fairy 
Tale. By Mrs. J. W. Brown, M.S.F.A. With 
Photographs from Drawiugs by the prc ss and 
her Daughter, Small 4to, price 6s, gilt edges. 


FAVOURITE FABLES in PROSE 
and VERSE. With 24 beautiful [lustrations by 
Harrison Weir. Small 4to, price 6s, extra cloth; 
7s 6d, cloth, elegant, gilt edges. 

“A most beautiful book. Illustrations, binding, 
letterpress, and paper, all of the very best." —uaily 
Review. 

The GOODST. LOUIS and HIS TIMES. 


By Mrs. Bray, Author of * The Life of Stothard,” 


&e, Post Sve, 7s 6d. 


SARACENS. By 


With Ulustrations. Post Syo, 





» have here the history of one of the most 
t eularly inter resting. of mediwval 
kings admirably supplied in tl es." — Times, 
*A valuable and interesting record of Louis's reigu.” 
—ASpectator, 








GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. 


The GOLD-PIELDS of AFRICA. 
Now ready, feap. 4to, 312 pages, cloth gilt, price 7s 6d. 
FrER OPHIR; or, Adventures in 
d Search of the Gold-Ficlds of South-Eastern 
Africa. By Captain A. F, LinvLey. Illustrated with 
Seventy-live Engravings. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.( 





Now ready, 2s cach, 
3y SanA S, IENNELL, Author of * Present Religion.” 
VOMPARAT ISM : _exp jained as a 
/ Principle wi ; Neeessary Antagonism 
of Religion to Posi 
C OMPAR ATIYV b METAPILYSICS, I. 
Method the Reverse of that of Science, argued to be the 
means, in reality, to the deepest kind of Harmony with 
Science, 


London: TRUBNER a 





nd Co., Sand 60 Paternoster row. 

Now ready. 

§ ie VOYSEY APPEAL. Price 1s., 
cloth 2s. Order ould be sent at once to 


London. 





ind 6 ) Paternoster row, 





Third (People’s) Edition, of both Works, 8vo, pp. 450, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 
N INQUIRY “CONC ERNING the 
i “ORIGIN of CHRISTIANITY, By CHARLES 
Cc ENNEL fo which is added CHURISTLIAN 
THEISM, by t} 
ou: TRUBNER and Co,, 5 and 60 Paternoster row, 








Just published, price 2s 6d, sewed, 
i i PEOPLES of TRANSYLVANIA. 
By RicHARD STEPHEN CHARNOCK, Ph,D.,, F.S.A., 
F.RGS. 
London TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


STRAHAN © & C0.’8 NEW LIST 
The WINDOW: or, the Loves of the 


Wrens. A Series of Songs by ALFRED TENNYson, 
With Musie by ARTHUR SULLIVAN,  4to, cloth, 
gilt extra, price 21s, [Ready on Dee. 15, 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, for 
DEC EMBER (price 2s 61), contains :—The Sst 1008 
3oards, by Professor HUXLEY—The Theory of q 
Soul, by the Rev. Father DALGAIRNS—The War 
and (ieneral Culture: Conversations, Nos. iV. and 
V.. by the Author of * Friends in Council "—An Trish 
Utopia, by the Rev. ALFRED CHUKCH—The Pay- 
m mntof + hoot Parliament, by GEORGE OpGER 
—On the Term “ Intinity,” by the Rey. FRANCIS 
GARDEN—Musie and Morals, by the Rev, H. R, 
HAWEIsS—The Council of Trent: a Study from New 
Documents, by Dr. A. PicuLer, Keeper of tha 
Imperial Library, St. Petersburg—The Great Duel, 


by W. R. G. 


The St. PAULS MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER (pric » Is), contains :—Wilfrid Cum- 
bermede, an Autobiographical Story, by Georcr 

MacDoNatp, Chaps . VIL. X.—Marie de Mancini, 

by C. EK, MeerkerKe—* Grand Coeur pour grande 

Heure,” by DokA GREENWELL—Why the Army igs 

Unpopular, by a STAFF SERGEANT—Lonis XLV, ag 

a Matehmaker, by T. A. TroLLore—Browning’s 

Poems: The Ring and the Book, Part L, by E, 

J. 11 —Moral Indignation as a National Character- 

istic—The Victorious Prussians, by ARCHIBALY 

FPokbes—A Garden Idyll, hy AUSTIN eae 

Four in Normandy, by the Author of «Jobn Hali- 

fax, Gentleman, Part IfL.—Ralph the Heir, by 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Chaps, XX XV.-XXXVIIL 


IONA. By the Duke of Argyll. With 


I!lustrations. Crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Crown S8vo, 5s. 


REHEARSALS: a Book of Verses. 


By J, LEICESTER WARREN, Author of * Philoctetes,” 


&e. Crown Syo, 6s. 
CHAMBER DRAMAS for CHILD- 
Crown 8vo. 


REN. By Mrs. GzorGe MACbONALD, 
[Next week, 


The BOY inGREY. By Henry Kings- 
LEY. With Llustrations by Arthur Hughes, 
Crown 8vyo. [Vert week, 


LECTURES and TRACTS. By 
3AB00 Kesuce CHUNDER SEN. Edited by 8. D. 
COLLET, Crown Svo, 5s. 

“To Miss Collet, for her indefatigable labours in 
making the Bramo Somaj properly known in England, 
both India and England have much reason to be 
grateful."—Spectator. 

PASSAGES from the ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
2 vols. post Svo, 24s. 

‘These two volumes, intended to give us Haw- 
se: s impressions of England and the English, give 
us incidentally Lis own disposition aud character from 
a thousand points of view, and form one of the minut- 
est and most finished self-portraits that was ever 
drawn......Our rural life seems to have had an especial 
charm for him, The cottages, not very old, perhaps, 
but still all of them older than the oldest building in 
America; the aged meu in their antiquated coats and 
bresebe sunning themselves by the wayside; a ser- 
vant-girl, a gate ‘ke “eper, & Westmorland peasant over his 
ale, the se he delights to touch with stroke after stroke, 
but rank and fashion do not occupy his pen, He keeps 
us in the open r, in the streets and green lanes, and 
shows us ‘England and the Euglish as they ure. “~- 
Times, Nov, 3. 


GINX’S BABY: his Birth and other 
Misfortunes. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 
“The strangely clever and tragical history of *Ginx’s 
saby.’......We can assure the reader, if he has not yet 
seen the story of “Ginx s Baby, that there is that in it 
will make him smile and make him groan, and perhaps 
give him in the engl a truer sense of the misery of his 
fellow-creatures and their need of Christian succour 
than the appeals of mauy societies or the beggars 


cunningest wail.” —/ackwe wls Magazine, Nov. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE in GERMANY 
during the WARS of INDEPENDENCE, Ina 
Series of Historical and Biographical Sketches. By 
WILLIAM BAUR, 2 vols, post Svo, Lbs, 

“There is hardly a sketch in the whole work but % 

pent ducation to read...... The book, in short, is full of a 

h humauity, in which few readers will fail to take 


oe ae LIFE in the NORTH. 


— en lition. Post Svo, 6s. 
© Lit 1 1d the worldare the better for 
and so elevated in feelir 
Jock’s courtship. The de-criy 
Y his love is as perfect as any 
» to ail the homely associations 0 
aauiloss s life as the cry history could be L 
other stories in the volume » full of the truest feel ‘ 
for Scottish nature, both in Tan iscape und bumanit 
—Blackwood’s Mayazine, No 
HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. 

By SAMUEL beeen rrorce, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
thester, Third Edition, post Svo, 9s, 




























































so canal y, 80 ‘pure, 
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“ Dr. Ww ilberfuree presents Old Testament story with 
ich force and vigour, in a style so clear and: jorned 
W uch rich but chaste ornament, that while his 
high and unyielding ortho doxy will delight all Hig ch 
chmen, his rendering of Scripture his vill t 





ted by the veriest sceptic as a rare imiellectaas 


ree 5 “—Times. 
MEMORIALS of CHARLES PARRY, 
Commander, Roya ivy. By his Brother, the 





Right Rev. Lowat oP 1 . D.D., Bishop Suaffragan 
of Dover Second Géition. ‘small 8vo, 3. A 
“Tt ought to fiud a place in every young officer's 
uttit. "—ecord, 

GOOD CHEER for CHRISTMAS, 1870 
(being the Extra Number of GOOD WORDS). 
Price 6d, Llustrated. [Vou ready 

06 LUDGATE HILL, 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN AND (0.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


plished, cloth and gold, bevelled boards, 2le.. 
ge mem with, and a sequel to, * The Earth Delineated 
with Pen and Pencil.” 

WANDERINGS in EVERY CLIME; 
or, Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all Round 
the World Edited by W. F. AInswortH, F.R.GS., 
FSA. &c., and embellished with upwards of Two 
Hundred [Illustratious by the first Artists, inclad- 
ing several from the master pencil of Gustave Doré. 

*.* The wonders of the whole world pass in review 
before the mind of the reader in this deeply-interesting 
volume. From the glories of the tropics to the desola- 
tion of the frigid zone he is conveyed, in language 

sscriptive. while at the same time his 
jmagination is assisted by a multitude of magnificent 

Woodcuts illustrative of the scenes and places d 

scribed. The interest of the work is also greatly en- 

hanced by the adventures of the numerous i 

travellers and explorers whose dangers, vic 

and experiences are therein powerfully portrayed. 

NEW VOLUME of GRIFFIN’S EMERALD SERIES. 
Now ready, cloth and gold, 3s 6d; morocco, 8s ; 

malachite, 10s 6d. 

CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES of HOPE, 
and other Poems, including some Verses never 
before published. With an Original Memoir by the 
Rey. CHARLES Rogers, LL.D, Embellished with 
fine Portrait and 7 beautiful [lustrations on Steel. 

Twentieth Thousand, square Svo, printed on toned 

paper, elegant binding, 12s 6d; morocco, £1 Is, 

MANY THOUGHIS of MANY 
MINDS; being a Treasury of Reference. consist- 
ing of Selections from the Writings of the most 
celebrated Authors. Compiled and Analytically 
Arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE, 

This day, complete, neat cloth, 2s 6d. 3 

HUDIBRAS. By Samuel Butler. With 

Memvir & copious Explanatory Notes by Robert BELL. 

Cloth, gilt, 10s 6d. 

The BOOK of DATES: a Treasury of 
Universal Reference from the Earliest Periods to 
the Present Time, arranged Chronologically and 
Alphabetically. 

Just published, in 1 vol. neat cloth, 2s 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS of JAMES 
THOMSON. Edited with a Memoir by Rovert 
Bett. A very complete edition of the Poet. 

Demy 4to, 750 pages, profusely Illustrated, very hand- 

somely bound, price 21s. 

The EARTH DELINEATED with PEN 
and PENCIL. An Illustrated Record of Voyages, 
Travels, and Adventures all Round the World. 
Illustrated with more than 200 Eugravings in the 
first style of Art by the most eminent Artists, 
including several from the master pencil of 
Gustave Doré. 

Twelfth Edition, embracing all the Latest Discoveries 

and Explorations, large post Svo, 700 pages, handsome 

cloth, price 7s 6d. 


graphically dk 










A BIBLICAL CYCLOPZEDIA; or, 
Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, 
Natural History, Sacred Annals and B aphy, 





Theology, and Biblical Literature, illustrative of 
the Old and New Testament. By the Rev. JouN 
Eapigz, D.D., LL.D. With Maps, prepared ex- 
pressly by W. and A. K. Johnstone, aud numerous 
Pictorial [lustrations, 

2 vols. large Svo, 25s, bound. 

A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, and of English Lan- 
guage, from the Norman Conquest. By the late 
Professor CRAIK. With numerous specimens. 

Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITBRA- 





TURE, for the use of Colleges and Schools, 
Selected from the larger work. By Professor 
CRAIK. 


BELL'S ENGLISH POETS. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE, in Fortnightly Volumes, on the Ist 
and 15th of every month, feap. 8vo, haudsomely 
bound in cloth, 1s 3d each, of 


The ENGLISH POETS, with Critical 


























and Historical Notes, Memoirs, and Glossaries, By 
RoBert Bei. 
Order and Date of Publication. 

1. Chaucer's Poetical Works, Vol. L...... April 1, 1870. 
2. Cowper's Poems, Vol. L........ a ap 
3. Dryden's Poems, Vol. L. .. <o L 
4. Thomson's Poetical Works, Vol. lL... .. 15, 
5. Butler's Poetical Works, Vol. [. . June 1, 
6, Shakespeare's Poems and Sonnets... ,, 15, 
7. Surrey and minor Poets .. + duly 1, 
8. Wyatt's Poems ........0.0000 ” >, 
9. Thomson's Poetical Work Aug. I, 
10, Cowper's Poems, Vol. LL. ~ oe 
il, * oe Vol. ILL. . Sept. 1, 
12, Dryden's Poems, Vol. IL... Oe 
13, * 2 4: - Oct. 2, 
14. Butler's Poetical Works, Vol. If. . » 1, 
15. ~ ‘ Vol. LL. Nov. 1, 
16, Ben Jonson's Poen o ww 
17. Early Ballads,......... - Dee. 1, 
18, 2s from the Dramatists =o 15, 
19, Robert Greene and Kit Marlowe's 

PONE cinicnaivnvvavisenimniagescdenieinien Jan, 1, 1871. 
20, Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry 

of England..........0000+ ovee 
21. Waller's Poems.. 
2 


» Oldham’s Poems .... 
3. Chaucer's Poetical W 


: ” 





am “ Vol. VILL June 1, 
sired, Subscribers can obtain at once, through 
om i ~ : eat 
any Bookseller, Volumes not yet issued of Chaucer's 


*,* If de 


Works, The last volume contains the Glossary. 





London: CHARLES GRIFFLN and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for DECEMBER. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage-free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
MUDIE'’S CATALOGUES for DECEMBER. 


New Editions now ready.—Postage-free on application. 








See 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





COMPLETION OF MR. MORRIS’S POEM OF THE EARTHLY 
PARADISE. 


On December 12th, will be published, the FOURTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of the 


EARTHLY PARADISE. 


Containing the Winter Period, 

THE TALES 
THE RING GIVEN TO VENUS. 
DBELLEROPHON IN LYCIA, 
THE HILL OF VENUS. 


AND COMPRISING OF 


THE GOLDEN APPLES. 
THE FOSTERING OF ASLAUG., 
BELLEROPHON IN ARGOS. 


| 
EPILOGUE. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE, Parts I. & IL. (Srrina anp Summer), 2 vols., 163. 
- Parr II. (Avrvumy), 12s. 
F. S. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent Garden. 





Ready this day, with Fine Steel Portrait and numerous Wood Engravings, handsome'y printed, in b 
vol. crown 8vo, G42 pp., cloth elegant, gilt top, price 10s Gd. 


THE RICHES OF CHAUCER: 


IN WHICH HIS IMPURITIES HAVE BEEN EXPUNGED; HIS SPELLING MODERNIZED; HIS 
RHYTHM ACCENTUATED; AND HIS TERMS EXPLAINED. 
With Explanatory Notes and a New Memoir of the Poet. 
" &e 


By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE, Author of “ Shakespeare Characters,” “ Molitre Characters, 


Also, this day, by the same Author. 


TALES FROM CHAUCER IN PROSE. 
DESIGNED CHIEFLY FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS. 
With Portrait and 14 full-page Wood Engravings, feap. 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 5s. 


London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, Ludgate hill, E.C. 





On the 7th will be publiahed. 


WHAT | SAW OF THE WAR 


AT THE BATTLES OF 


SPEICHERN, GORZE, AND GRAVELOTTE. 


A NARRATIVE OF TWO MONTHS’ CAMPAIGNING WITH THE PRUSSIAN ARMY 
OF THE MOSELLE. 


Ry the Honourable C. ALLANSON WINN. 
In One Volume post 8vo, with Map, &c., 9s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 





’ 
: Vuis. 


a, crown 5vo. 


DEN E. 


FRANCILLON. 


Next week, in 3 


EARL’S 


By R. E. 


Originally published in Dlackwood's Magazine 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM BOOK OF ELEPHANT AND ELK SPORT. 





te 


Nearly ready, demy 4to, 21s, LIBRARY EDITION, royal Svo, L0s 6d. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN CEYLON. 


By JOHN CAPPER, 7imes' Correspondent ; Commissioner to the Great Exhibition of 1851; 
Author of * Pictures from the East,” &c. 


Iustrated with Chromolithogrephs by ViNceENT Brooks, Day and Sons, 


London: PROVOST and CO., 36 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 





The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selec- 
tions from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Honourable Sir 
HeNry Lytton BuLwer, G.C.B., M.P. Two vols. 8vo, with flue Portrait, 50s 


The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM. An Account of the 
Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By Captain WILSON, 
R.E., and Captain WARREN, R.E. With an Intro luctory Chapter by Dean 
STANLEY, Demy S8vo, with 59 Illusirations. 21s, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS 
BARHAM. (Author of “The Ingoldsby Legends.") Including his Unpub- 
lished Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son, 2 vols. large crown svo, with 
Portrait, 21s, 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the Right Hon. WILLIAM 
WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT, from 1794. Including Original 
Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis XVIIL, Charles X. "E 
George Canning, Duke of Portland, rd) Whitworth 
Suwarrow. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. b 
Portraits of the Right Hon, William Wickham and Field-Muarshal Suwarrow 
from Original Pictures, 30s. 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From the French cf 
FLAMMARION. By Mrs. Lockyér, Translator of * Tie Heaveus. Crown 
8yo, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


The HISTORY of GREECE. By Professor Ernest Curtius. 
Translated by A. W. WARD, M.A. Vol. IIL Demy 8yo, 15s. 











THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS.—Now Ready at all Libraries 

BITTER is the RIND. By Hawley Smart, Author of 
“ Breezie Langton,” &c, 3 vols, 

The COUNTRY HOUSE on the RHINE. By Berthold 
AUERBACH. 3 yols. crown 8vo. 

BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author 
Lynne,” &¢, 3 vols. 


From THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 


“St. Bede's,” “ The Curate’s Discipline,” &. 3 vols. crown syo, 


of ‘* East 


Also, immediately. 


A CAST for a CROWN. 3 vols. 
“TI have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die.”"—2Richard 7/1. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 5s, cloth. 
toe Als, SONGS, and SONNETS. By Joun Arrucr 
BLAIKIE and EpMUND WILLIAM GOSSE. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 


Now ready, bound in dark roan, with elastic band, price Is 6d: in pu rple French 
morocco, price 2s; or in green French morocco Tpilt, price Half-a Crown. 


T ERRING’S POSTAL SECRETAIRE; combining the 





ordinary uses of a Pocket-Book, Memorandum-Book, and Letter. te wk with 


everything essential for Correspondence, and for copying the same when desired. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


HE SCALD. By R. B. Horr, Author of “ Kynwith,” 
* Elfrida,” &c. 

“Mr. Holt may be praised for the manliness and strength of his narrations.”"— 
Public Opinion. 

“ Mr. Holt’s language is vigorous; his lines are strong and generally harmonious,” 
—Athenwum. 

“Mr. Holt’s book is full of written pictures which the pencil might illustrate. 
‘We recommend it to the attention of artists.’—Art Journal. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
A NEW SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 
IL—FORM. 
IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. Part I. Analysis 


Part If. Laws of Logic, with a 


of Perception and Association of Ideas. 
8vo, price 16s, cloth. 


‘Criticism on Hegel. By SHAvWoORTH H. Hopason, 
Il.—MATTER. 

HE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. Book 

IL. Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions; of the Will, of Reasoning, 

of Choice, of Character; and their connection with the Cerebral Organization. 

Book II. Logic of Ethic and Politic, containing a Logic of Jurisprudence, Political 

Economy, Philology, &c., with a General View of the Connection of the Sciences. By 
the same Author, 2 vols, 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





es 


CHINA—RUSSIA—HUNGARY. 





JOURNEYS — in NOR TH CHINA, 
CHORIA, and EASTERN MONGOLIA, with some Ace 
Rev. ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON, B.A, 
crown Svo, 21s. 


MAN. 


ount of Corea. By the 


With Illustrations and Maps, 2 Vols, 


‘Two volumes which contain more information than a ressonstile soul could 
expos t to gather from a moderate library.”—///ustrated London Ni ; 

‘At any time this hi ok would have been most valuable as ree ale the personal 
experiences of an acute observer and accomplished ling als tinr ms little, if at all 
k nown, ... But there are special reasons why these volumes should be cons sulted 
now, —Afhenwuim, 

“Mr. Williamson has put together an immense mass of facts respecting the 
resources, productions, and industrial appliances of the country The iuforma- 
tion is especially voluminous regarding the scientific an ad pract ry of the 
country—the latter be ing especially imp yrtant from the wonde rful stores ‘of e = 
iron, and other mineral produe tions whic h China contains......... The information as 
to many of the districts is entirely novel.”"—Zconomist. 














MODERN RUSSIA. By Dr. Jurtus Eoxarpr. 


Demy Syo, 10s 6d. 
* An admirable book.”—Spectator. 
* The book is fall of real political information about Russia."—Zconomist, 
‘Those who require a really trustworthy description of the present condition of 
eat power of Eastern Europe, and materials for casting its future destiny, 
nnot do bett *r than carefully study the data with which this book so profusely 
supplies them.”—Odserver, 

“We do not know of any book which, in so small a compass, contains such a 
mass of valuable and, in general, reliable information on the recent changes in the 
political and social institutions of Russia.”—Jritish Quarterly Review 

“Dr. Eckardt’s able work details so singular a state of things, so strange a 
metamorphosis of the whole feelings of a mighty nation, that it cannot but be read 








with the deepest interest by every student of politics.”"—S/andard. 
3. 
The MAGYARS: their Country and its 


By Antucr J. PATTERSON. 

** Mr. Patterson's book is considered by Hungarians the best that has been written 
by a fureiguer on their country.”—T7he Academy. 

“A remarkably thorough and valuable book, quite indispensable to any one who 
desires to understand the social and political phenomena of Eastern Europe.”— 
Saturday Review, 

“ Mr. Patterson corrects many false impressions, and combats the prejudices both 
of the friends and enemies of Hungary, aud supplies several new details which are 
of much signiticance.”"—Spectator. 


Institutions, With Maps, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 18s, 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





HUNT'S BRITISH MINERAL STATISTICS for 1869. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 2s, sewed. 


N INERAL STATISTICS of the UNITED KINGDOM of 
1 GREAT BRITAIN and [IRELAND for the YEAR 1869; Containing Returns 
from all the Mines of the United Kingdom producing Coal, Lron, Tin, Copper, Lead, 
Silver, Zine, and Pyrites ; with Statements of the Production of some of the Earthy 
Minerals, Clay, Salt, &. : Copious Tables showing the Progress of the Tin Trade, 
also the Exportation of C oals during the last Ten Ye ars; and an Appendix embrac 
ing Lists of all the Metalliferous Mines and Collic . with the Names of the Pro- 
prietors, Agents, &c. Compiled by Ropertr Hunt, F.R.S.. Keeper of Mining Records, 
and printed by order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury. 

Lordon: Published for H.M.’s Stationery Office by LONGMANs and Co., Paternoster 
row; and E, STANFORD, Charing Cross. 











NO OFFICE OR COUNTING-HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM! 


STONE’S PATENT BOX, 


FOR THE 
SAFE AND ORDERLY KEEPING 
OF 
ALL LETTERS, PAPERS, DOCUMENTS, ACCOUNTS, 
MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS& NEWSPAPERS. 
PRICE FROM 2s 6D TO 63 EACH. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 

“A neat and ingenious contrivance. These boxes are very cheap, and will be 
found exceedingly useful.”"—Standard. 

A Sample Box, Large-Note size, will be sent free to any address in the United 
Kingdom, on receipt of Half-a-Crowa in postage stamps, addressed to the 
Manufacturer, 


HENRY STONE, 57 High Street, Banbury. 
VERLAND TRUNKS for [NDIA.—Illustratead PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies' Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 











“THE SILENT MEMBER.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 


FRA DOLCINO, AND OTHER POEMS 
’ ’ 
By A. and L., Authors of “ War Lyrics,” “ Hannibal,” 
&e, 

“In ‘Fra Dolcino’ we have the complete story of 
the religious hero and of the brave Margaret of Trent, 
but we could not hope to convey an adequate idea of 
the variety and excellence of the work by the meagre 
examination we could afford it. Of it we need only say 
that it is a poem impregnated with the purest spirit, 
and sustained and tinished with remarkable power. 
The ‘ Lost Son’ is the best drama of the sort we have 
read for some time. There is not a miserable or bad 
poem, and hardly an imperfect line in the whole of 
this volume of wonderfully good verse.”"— Westminster | 
Review. 

«The longest poem (‘ Fra Dolcino’) has a theological 
theme philosophically treated; so that, much as there 
is to be admired in it, only a small and select circle can 
be expected to appreciate it; of the others, however, 
some at least, such is the poetical spirit they breathe, 
the universality of the interest they awaken, and the 
feelings they appeal to, and the music of the measures 
in which they run, may well meet with less circum- 
scribed acceptance.”"—///ustrated London News. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HAYDN, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Author of * Life Below.” 
Crown 8vo, price 5s 

The principal poem is founded upon facis concerning 
an early love experience of the musician, Haydn; in 
connection with which it portrays the struggles of a 
young girl's mind, with the motives which influence 
her to decide between marriage and a convent. The 
book also contains a prose introduction upon the sub- 
ject of poetry, and au analysis of the author's former 
work, * Lif i fy 

“The artistic reproduction of this sorrowful romance, 
the sweet, tender purity that hallows the sentiment of 
the young lovers, the subtle beauty of the words that 
aptly match the sense,—all attest the instinct of the true 
poet, and the skill of the natural versitier. "—Chicago Post, 

“The contents of this volume are evideutly the work 
of a poet of no mean order.”—City Press. 

‘The author has considerable poetic power, and he 
uses it with good taste aud discretion. The versitica- 
tion is excellent, and proves that the poet is no novice 
in his art. 
readers, in the conviction that its perusal will be both 
agreeable and instructive.”"—Guernsey Mail, 

London; Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, 











We highly commend the book to our | 


SKETCHES (PERSONAL & POLITICAL) 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
By A SILENT MEMBER. 
Ready this day, Second Series, price Sixpence. 
No. . Mr. Disraeli—The Conserv ative Party. 
» 4. Do You wish to Obtain a Seat? 
Just pect First Series, price Sixpence. 
No. 1. Talkers and Speechmakers. 
» 2 The Admiralty—Mr. Baxter. 
London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta street, W.C., 
and all Booksellers. 


VOYAL POL NTE CHNIC.—Professor 

v Pepper's New Entertainment “On the War, and 
the Destructive Implements Used Thereat,” daily at 
quarter to 3 and 8, with elaborate pictorial illustrations, 
which have been supplied by the War Correspondent 
of the Polytechnic and other friends.—The accom- 
plished Praeger Family (six ia number), and Mr. Suchet 
Champion will sing the German, French, and English 
| Patriotic Songs. —The explanation of the Ghost as 


| usual, 
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Price One Shilling Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 134, for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
1. “JOHN to JONATHAN: " an Address. By Thoma s Hughes. M.P. 
2. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S NEW STORY, “Sir HARRY HOTSPUR of 
HUMBLETHW AITE. “—Conclusion, 
3. * c AVE -HUNTING.” By W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S.—IT. 


4. Mr. Ww ALTER BESANT on “ RABEL ATS.” 
5.“ The WIGTOWN MARTYRS.” | By Principal Tulloc cr St. Andrew's 
6, “ WESLEY and ARNOLD on the WAR.” By A. P. 
7. “The MODERN REVOLT.’ By E. Lynn Linton. 
8. “ LORNE: a LOCAL SKETCH.” By Henry — a A.M. 
9, * PLEASURES of HOTEL BILLS.” By A Trav 

“ARMY ADMINISTRATION and the C ONTROL DEPARTME <=.” 
“MI (SSIONARIES and MANDARINS.” 
PATTY,” will commence 
and be continued Monthly. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


The Denbighshire 


_ 


0 
11, 
A NEW STORY, entitled “ 


in the JANUARY Number, 








——— 


MACMILLAN & | CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CRACKERS for CHRISTMAS. Moi 'e Stories. By 


>. H. KNATCHBULL-HvGessenN, M.P., Author of ories for my Children. 


With’ Illustrations by Jel'icve and Elwes, Extra fe th Svo, cloth gilt, 5s, 
This dau. 


NEW EDITION, with Coloured Illustrations and Borders by J. E. ROGERS, 
uthor of * Ridieula Rediviva.” 


The _FATRY BOOK: the Best Popular Fairy 


Selected and rendered anew by the Author of * John Halifax, (fentle- 
man.” Crown 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, 6s, (This day. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ RIDICULA REDIVIVA.” 


MORES RIDICULI. Old Nursery ba a 


Illustrated in Colours by J. E. RoGers. Crown 4to, in Orname ver, 6s, 
tN 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery meen 


Iilustrated in Colours by J. E. Rog Crown 4to, with Ornamental Cover, 6s. 
[Cheaper issue now ready. 


ries, 


ERS, 


NEW BOOK with ILLUSTRATIONS by I. FROLICIL 


WHEN I WAS a LITTLE GIRL. Stories for 


Children. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” Exira feap Svo, 4s 6d. 


STORIES ABOUT:— By Lady Barker, Author 


With Illustrations. Extra feap Svo, cloth 
gilt, 4s 6d. 


[Just ready. 
KEY to TODHUNTER’S ALGEBRA for COLLEGES 
and SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. st ready. 
NEW VOLUME of the GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
A BOOK of GOLDEN THOUGHTS. By Henry 
ATTWELL, Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 18mo, 4s 6, [This day. 
“Mr. Attwell has produced a little book of rare value. Happily it is small 
enough to be carried about in the pocket, and of such a companion it would be 
difficult to weary.”—J’4// Mall Gazette. 


PICTURES of COTTAGE LIKE in the vane of 


ENGLAND. By MARGARET E. PooLe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This is a book of a high order, with every character full of life and ¢ ginal 
observation, quite worthy of study, aud entirely free from the goody element.”"— 


Literary Churchman, 


“Miss Poole is excellent as a 


NATURE. Volume II. 


Journal of Science, Published every Thursday, price 4a.) 
10s 6d. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. Two Sermons preached 


on behalf of the Old Schools of Cambridge, on Suuaday, Nove: mer — 1s7v. 
By Professor F. D. Mavnice, Price 6d. day, 


The RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, Historically, 


Strategetically, and Politically considered. By Capt ain F. Trencu, F.R.GLS. 


teller of stories."—Pal! Mall Gazett 


(A Weeekly bv rrgeon 


al Svo. ¢ om 


[This 


The 





With a Sketch of Central Asiatic Politics, and Map, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ill who wou! ms with brief expenditure of 
Indian Question.” i Pe "Ece 


By the Rev. E 


Second Editi 


“We recommend the work to : 
make themselves fairly acquainted with the Russ 
Magazine. 


EDUCATION. end, SCHOOL 


MACMILLAN and CO., 


a hl + r 
THE FORTNIGH T LY 
Edited by JoHN Morey. 
CONTENTS DECEMBER. 
The FUTURE of FRANCE. By Emile de Laveleye. | 
BISMARCKISM. A — srie Harrison. 
BYRON. By the Ed 
The CONTROVE RSY 


—Unite 


on, Crow S¥VO, 





London. 


REV IEW : 








FOR 


m FIELD SPORTS. E. A. Fr 
HAND and SOUL. By Dante Gabriel Rosset 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. A Reply. By J.P. Maha‘ | 
The OBLIGATION of TREATIES. By J. Stuart Mill. 
ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret's Trou! | 


CHAPMAN and HALI, 193 Piccadilly. 


and 





A VIEW of GLASGOW UNIVERSITY, with Plan 
Particulars, will be found in the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post | 
43d. Also Papers on Engineering, Education, Architects, Builders, and the Public | 
—Stone-Working Mac hinery—The Industrial Dwwellim gs, Pimlico—Arrangemenis | 
in British Museum, &c.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. i 


‘The GIANT: 
POEMS of BYGONE YEARS. 


| PRESENT-DAY TILOUGHTS: 


NEW WORKS. 


ID > 7 N P 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ESS AY S on the 
USE and LIMIT of the IMAGINATION in SCIENCE. (Being the Second 
Edition of a Discourse on the Scientitic Use of the Im agin ution, with the addi- 
tion of Pros and Cons touching the First Edition; an Address on the Limit of 
the Imagination; and a Short Essay, entitled “ Earlier Thoughts.”) S8yo, 3s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8yo, price £3 12s. 


A VISIT to my DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 


Repriuted, with some Additions, from “ Fraser's Magazine.” Crown 8vo, 
[On Thursday next. 


LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS and 
KEEPERS of the GREAT SEAL of IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to the 
Reign of Queen Victoria, By J. R. OFLANAGAN, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols 
dvo, price 36s, 


from the Fall of 


By J. A. Frovups, MA 


. 7 TAO r . 

CONINGSBY; or, the New Generation. By 
the Right Hon, B. Diskac.t, M.P. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
price 6s, 


LOTITAIR, with Portrait and new Preface, 6s. 
SYBIL, uniform, price 6s, on December 31. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


F. MAX MULLER, M. A., &e., Foreigu Member of the French Institute. 
in 3 vols, Svo, price £2. 


The Second Edition of Sir JOHN LUBBOCK’S 


WORK on the ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 
cf MAN. With 25 Figures on Wood. Svo, price 16s. 


By 


Complete 


rrr ‘ v a > . a. ” 

[The SUN: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 
Planetary System. By R. A. Procron, FLR.AS. Crown Svo, with 10 Plates 
(7 coloured), and 107 Drawings on Wood. [Larly in December. 


OTHER WORLDS than OURS: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Reeent Scientifie Researches. By R. ‘A 
Procror, F.R.AS. New Edition, revised and eularged, with 14 Lilustrations 
Crown Syo, price ls 6d. 


The VATICAN COUNCIL and_ its 
TIONS: a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy. By Henny EpwAkp MANNING, 
Archbishop of Westminster, v0, price ds. 


rn wT al 2s ’ . ro 7 v 

The PONTIFICATE of PIUS the NINTH; 
being the Third Edition of “ROME and its RULER,” continued to tbe latest 
moment, and greatly eularged. By J. F. Maauime, M.P. Post 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 12s 6d. 


y *p ‘ » Y TIpDTITLTS 

FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES, 
tion to the Public and Private Life of Catholics; Six Sermons for tho Day. 
With Appendices, and a Photographic Frontispiece, By the Rev, Orey 
Survey, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. (On Tuesday next. 


DEFINI- 


D.D., 


in Rela- 


RITUAL of the ALTAR: a Full and 


Order of Holy Communion, according to the Use of 
une Author, Feap. 5vo, with Plate, price 5s. 


“Our C By 


Oblong 4to, 


The 


Complete Direetory of the 
the English Church. By the si 


amongst DOL OMITES. 


en Zigzag i n Switzerland and Tyrol, 
the Author. 


ZIGZAGGING 


the Author of “A Voyage 
ren’s Story,” &¢. With above 300 Hlustrations by 
price 15s, 


The STORY of SIR RICHARD WHIT- 
ig ode thrice Lord Mavor of London, A.D, 1397, 1496-7, and 1419, Written 
in Ver nd Hlustrated by E. Caner. With Woodcut Borders and Initials, and 
il Copper Plates. Royal 4to. [in a few days. 


r . 7 y wy? are . aa > r 
WONDERFUL STORIES fron NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, and ICELAND. Adapted and arranged by JuLIA Gopparp. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., aud 6 Llustrations by W. J 
Weigand. Square post Svv, priec 6s, [ln a few days. 


a Witch’s Story for English Boys. 


Peter's Fi airy Tale for the Nineteenth Cents ary.’ 


By the Author of “Uncle 
*Amy Herbert.” Feap, 8vo, price 5s. 


Edited by the Author of * 
Edited by the 


Author of “Amy Herbert.” Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


Memorials of 


St. Andrew's Sundays. By A. K. H. B., the Author of “ The Recreations of a 


Country Parson.” Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. BELL and DALDY have published the following Works for the Christmas Season:—TITIAN PORTRAITS, Photographs by 
‘STEPHEN TuompPson of Rare Engravings in the British Museum, including the celebrated Portraits of La Bella Tiziana, Isabella D'Este, Charles Y, 
Emperor of Germany, and fourteen others. This splendid work is a large folio, half-boundin morocco. The RAFFAELLE GALLERY contains 
twenty-two Autotype Reproductions of Engravings of Raffaelle’s Paintings, commencing with his beautiful portrait of himself as frontispiece, 
The Engravings are by Denoyers, R. Morghen, R. Massard, Caravaglia, A. Bridoux, J. Delfini, Toschi, A. Tardieu, Miiller, Richomme, Martinet, 
Shiiffer, and F. Forster. The Autotype Plates are absolutely permanent. They reproduce the originals with perfect clearness and exactness, and 
aro even more soft and delicate. A similar work to the last is the LANDSEER GALLERY, which also contains twenty-two Autotype Plates, 
taken from Engravings of Sir E. Landseer’s early works, including such universal favourites as “ High Life,” “Low Life,” “Jack in Office,” 
“Suspense,” “The Old Shepherd's Chief Mourner,” with others not so well known, but scarcely less admirable. The Engravers are C. G. Lowis, 
B. P. Gibbon, T. Landseer, J. Outrim, R. J. Lane, J. H. Watt, S. Cousins, and J. Burnet. The REMBRANDT GALLERY contains thirty of 
Rembrandt's finest Etchings, from tho collection in the British Museum, reproduced in Autotype, the samo sizo as the original Etchings. Thig 
valuable work places within the reach of the collector perfect facsimiles of Rembrandt's scarcest and most admired Plates ata price which for such 
-works of art may be considered almost nominal. The Etchings have been selected by Mr. G. W. Rem, Keeper of tho Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum ; and Mr. H. Nort Humpureys contributes a Lifo of Rembrandt and Notes on the Etchings. 





ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA (DeicuTon, Bett, and Co., Cambridge) is a work to which the Author, the Rev. R. Burn, has devoted 
years of laborious research. It is an exhaustive treatise on the topography and antiquities of Rome and its vicinity, especially considered in 
relation to classical literature and history. No existing work on the subject is comparable to it in accuracy and fullness of knowledge, 
Furthermore, it is confidently asserted that for more than twenty years no volume of the kind has boen published in this country on 
which so much care and expense has been bestowed in the way of pictorial and topographical illustration. It contains 85 beautiful woodcuts, 
most of them carefully engraved after Photographs, by the late OrLanpo Jewitt, and therefore representing tho present aspect of the city 
with almost absolute fidelity ; and 25 Maps and Plans, showing the relative position of the ancient and modorn city, principal buildings, &c., &e. 
MOUNTAINS AND LAKES OF SWITZERLAND AND ITALY is a charming work, containing 64 Pictures in Chromo-Lithograph of well- 
known Scenes of Continental Travel. The literary portion of the work, by the Rev. J. J. MeRcigr, gives, in a very entertaining way, the his- 
torical and legendary associations connected with the places visited. There is also a very accurate and useful Map of Routes. The illustrations 
are inserted in the text, which is printed with a grey-coloured ink, in order to show them to more advantage. THE RIVIERA: Pen and Pencil 
Sketches of the well-known route from France to Italy through Cannes to Genoa. Written and Illustrated by the Dean of Canrerbury. It con- 
tains 12 Chromo-Lithographs by Vincent Brooks, and a large number of very beautiful Woodcuts from Drawings by the author. These will be 
welcome companions to those fortunate tourists who are able to loiter on their way, and who aro not compelled, as Elia says, to “gulp their 
pleasures too grossly to taste them curiously.” They will also serve to recall to more rapid travellers tho scenes thoy visit, which, without some 
such reminder, are apt to escape very quickly from the memory. 


The Author of ‘Friends in Council” publishes BREVIA; or, SHORT ESSAYS AND APHORISMS. “ Most of those Essays were originally 
published in Good Words, but they have been carefully revised and corrected in this re-issue.” A Now Series (the Fifth) of Mrs. ALFRED Gatty’s 
PARABLES FROM NATURE is ready; and Mrs. Garry also publishes a volume of detached papers, called WAIFS AND STRAYS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY, in which her high scientific attainments and great literary power are devoted to presenting these usually dry subjects 
in an exceedingly popular and attractive form for the information of the young. A book of somowhat similar aim, though more methodically 
arranged, and intended for rather younger children, is Canon KinGsLev's latest work, MADAM HOW AND LADY WILY. The Second Edition 
és now ready. Mrs. Ewine, the author of “ Mrs, Overtheway’s Remembrances,” publishes a collection of Tales, called THE BROWNIES, AND 
OTHER TALES. The “Other Tales” aro “Amelia and the Dwarfs,” “The Land of Lost Toys,” “An Idyll of the Wood,” “ Three Christmas 
Trees,” and “Christmas Crackers.” Of Mr. Cruikshank's Illustrations, the Spectator says:—“It is delightful to meet again with 
George Cruikshank, and to have a good gaze at his wise owl and at two more of his dwarfs. He has never done anything much better than these 
dwarfs. The dwarf in the domineering mood, in shoes with turned-up toes, and romantic floating hair, who handles his stick jauntily as a sort of 
cane, and is opening his mouth so very wide as he gives his orders to Amelia, is as good as his Rumpelstiltschen ; and as for the merry fiddling 
and dancing dwarf, with the shock of s¢ iggly hair and the looped-up frock, he is the soul of grotesque humour, which Mr. Cruikshank never sur- 
passed, if he ever equalled.” Mrs. O'Rerity, the author of “ Daisy's Companions,” which was reccived with so much favour last year, now pub- 
lishes DEBORAH’S DRAWER, a book of similar character. This year AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME is double the usual size, 
containing the whole of the past year’s numbers of Auat Judy's Maguzine. This alteration has been received with much favour, and the price 
having been increased by only one-half while the quantity is doubled, a large increase of popularity for this aunual publication is anticipated, and, 
indeed, has already resulted. The present volume contains contributions from H. C. Andersen, J. H. Ewing, Lady Enfield, the Hon. Mrs. Dundas, 
the Authors of “Daisy's Companions” and “ Friends in Fur and Feathers,” and Mrs. Alfred Gatty, the Editor. On tho whole, it is hoped the 
young folks will think themselves well provided for this season. 


A Now Edition is ready of Mr. Crurksuanx’s PUNCH AND JUDY. This work contains the Dialogue of the Puppet-Show and an account 
of its Origin ; but the interest of the book centres in the Plates with which Mr. Cruikshank has illustrated this truly national drama. It may 
also be had with the Plates coloured under Mr. Cruikshank’s direction. 


The following Works are ready:—A New Edition of Mr. Samuen Suarre’s HISTORY OF EGYPT (the standard work on that subject). 
MARIETTE; or, FURTHER GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN FRANCE: A Sequel to * Marie,” published last year. 


Among books adapted for Christmas Presents to young people, and especially boys, are the recently published volumes :—KING GEORGE'S 
MIDDY. By Wituam Gipert, Author of “The Magic Mirror,” with 150 admirable Illustrations by W. 8S. Gilbert—THE BOYS OF 
AXELFORD, by Cuartes Campey.—And THE BOY IN THE BUSH; or, Country Life in Australia, by Epwarp Howe. 








LIST OF PRICES. 


TITIAN PORTRAITS. £5 5s. Tho RIVIERA. £2 2s. Crvrmsmaxk's PUNCH and JUDY, 7s 64; 

RAFFAELLE GALLERY. £2 2s, | BREVI A. ie | Coloured, 10s 6d. 

LANDSEER GALLERY. £2 2s. Mrs. Gatry’'s PARABLES. Filth Series. 2s. Snarre’s EGYPT. 2 vols. 18s. 

REMBRANDT GALLERY. £3 3s. se TUNES ARES S08 RERAES. 608. | MAMEETSN: ts 64. 

ROME and tho CAMPAGNA, £3 3s muaet's MADAME WOW, &e. 7s 64. Gunert’s KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. 63. 
AMPAGNA, £3 3s, Mrs. Ewrne's BROWNIES. 5s. 
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